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TRULAND provides diverse custom processing facilities. Included 
are high temperature, atmospheric and vacuum stills (continuous as 
well as batch type), autoclave reaction facilities, a Rodney Hunt 
“TURBA-FILM” Processor, stainless steel reactors and, our most 
recent addition, a column employing molecular sieves for separating 
and purifying. 


Use Truland’s facilities and experience to upgrade and dispose of 
organic wastes and by-products economically. Our technical personnel 
will be pleased to review your processing and product needs and 
discuss with you a way in which we may help. Please inspect our 
facilities and meet with our personnel. 
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SAG JUNCTION 
\, TERMINAL 


CHICAGO Loop } 


IF IT's 
NEW IT'S 


Great spot 
to be in... 


FOR SERVING 
MID-AMERICA 


The signpost to your left tells the story. 
When your product is stored at Sag 
Junction Terminal the marketing logistics 
are in your favor. 


For instance—water, rail and expressway 
transportation right at your doorstep. 
Plenty of storage capacity for dry 

or liquid products. 


Sag Junction is expanding to serve you 
even better. In 1960 alone, another million 
dollars was invested by North American 
Car Corporation for new docks and 
pipelines, more handling and storing 
facilities. Here you can lease what you 
need... you tie up no capital. And your 
product is practically next door to 

your best customers. 


For the complete story 

write J. J. Connors, General Manager, 
Terminal Services Division. 

Or phone FInancial 6-0400. 
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“do it yourself” sodium dispersions? 


Why not? With the modern equipment 4. You make only the dispersions you want when 
available, you can make your own dispersions you want them. 


and enjoy several outstanding advantages: We'll be glad to send you all the facts on modern dis- 


1. You can make any quantity you desire. persion equipment and our booklet-—USING “ETHYL” 
SODIUM IN DISPERSED FORM—which describes the 
preparation of dispersions for laboratory, plant or 
commercial use. 


2. You have closer control on adjusting particle size 
to your specific needs. 

3. You reduce the tendency of dispersions to settle 
out, oxidize or agglomerate. For your copy, simply mail coupon below. 


ETHYL CORPORATION, new york 17, N.Y. * TULSA * CHICAGO * HOUSTON « LOS ANGELES 


ETHYL CORPORATION OF CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO + ETHYL USA (EXPORT) NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


[] Please send more NAME 
information on 
Dispersions Equipment 

(0 Please have 
Engineer call city 
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Nonallergenic! 








BACITRACIN 


B. ANTHRACIS 


Study the spectrum chart. It compares three major 
antibiotics. It shows that the range of effectiveness of 
bacitracin (both as standard and as zinc bacitracin), 
in most cases, is unsurpassed and CSC Bacitracin is 
economical, too. 
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CSC Bacitracin offers other advantages. Being non- 
allergenic and nonirritating, patients do not develop 
sensitivity to it, even after prolonged or repeated use. 
Bacteria do not readily develop resistance to baci- 
tracin. Bacitracin is not absorbed. Because of these 
qualities CSC Bacitracin is ideal for topical, oral, and 
local application. 
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Bacitracin is synergistic with virtually all major anti- 
biotics. Specifically, it is selectively effective against 
all staphylococcal infections, especially where other 
antibiotics have failed. Bacitracin should be the drug 
of choice in so-called “hospital-acquired” staphylo- 
coccal infections. 
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formulations, or for further data and samples. 
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VIEWPOINT 


Canada’s Cloudy Economy 


A LOOK AT CANADA’S ECONOMY, taken recently by the 
McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics, shows some remarkable similarities 
to the U.S. situation: sagging business, rising unemployment, lower 
capital investment, liquidation of inventories, and hope for a spring 
upturn. 

But Canada is not just a carbon copy of the U.S. Abundantly en- 
dowed with natural resources rather than technological potential, 
Canada’s best-sellers are raw materials rather than manufactured goods, 
and its economy is less self-sufficient. To a considerable extent, Canada 
provides the raw materials for U.S. manufacturers. 

Canadians are worried that foreign (mostly U.S.) investors have 
too much control over their industry. Even in manufacturing, 56% is 
foreign-controlled, and the percentage is much higher in the resource 
industries. As a result, the government is endeavoring to stimulate 
Canadian investment through higher taxes on foreign profits, tax and 
depreciation concessions to Canadian firms, and protective tariffs. Thus 
by means of tax policy Finance Minister Donald Fleming hopes to 
reshape the economy. 

Because manufacturing output is no higher than it was in early ’57, 
there has been little incentive to modernize or expand productive facili- 
ties. Spending in ’60 barely reached the ’59 level; it is 22% below the 
level of four years ago; and there is little hope of a ’61 rise. 

Foreign producers, particularly the German and Japanese, have 
gained in world markets through a combination of modern plants, low 
wages, and high research activity. American producers, under the same 
competitive pressures, have streamlined their operations and introduced 
new products, so that last year the U.S. was almost the only country 
in the world to achieve a significant increase in export of manufactured 
goods. But Canadian manufacturers were at a disadvantage because they 
had no backlog of technological improvements to introduce. 

U.S. investors also lost interest: Half of U.S. firms’ foreign invest- 
ments this year will go to Western Europe—double the proportion 
that went there in ’57; in contrast, only 18% will go to Canada, com- 
pared with 40% in ’57 and even higher proportions before that. 

This is not to say that Canada’s exports have been falling; on the 
contrary, they rose 8% last year. But a large increase in raw-materials 
exports more than offset a decline in exports of manufactured goods. 
This partly explains why employment in durable goods manufacture is 
12% lower than it was in ’57. 

Unless a new wave of strong, worldwide demand develops, Canada’s 
economy will show little growth before midyear. Its trumps are the 
natural resources with which the economy is generously endowed, but 
there is relatively little demand for these materials when neither Canada 
nor the U.S. is growing rapidly. Unless the Canadian government is will- 
ing to sit out the slump, it will have to take strong measures—both 
through regulation and spending—to stimulate industry. It has taken the 
first steps in this direction, but so far it has not pursued this policy with 
sufficient vigor to assure prompt results. 

Massive government spending, in our opinion, is of dubious long-term 
value in solving Canada’s problems. Steps to gain control of its own 
economy, to encourage research and development, and to build up 
manufacturing toward a more balanced economy offer Canada more 
promise of long-term prosperity. 
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The new Burroughs B 5000 Information Processing System is a decided departure from 
conventional computer concepts. It is a problem-oriented system. Its markedly different 
logic and language are in large part dictated by the characteristics of ALGOL and COBOL. 
And it incorporates a complete set of operating, monitoring and service routines. 


Additional operational features include an average add execution time of three micro- 
seconds, and a memory cycle time of six microseconds. Both character- and word-oriented, 
the B 5000 operates in binary and alphanumeric modes; a single set of arithmetic com- 
mands operates interchangeably on both fixed-point and floating-point numbers. 


More important than these features is the fact that they combine with compiler-oriented 
logic and language to provide a new concept in computing—an integrated hardware-software 
system which sets: 


NEW STANDARDS OF PROGRAMMING EFFICIENCY ; 
Incorporating logic and language designed to take advantage of modern compiler techniques, 
the B 5000 permits straightforward, efficient translation of common-language source pro- 


grams. And it brings a new high in compilation speeds—20 to 50 times faster than those 
possible on conventional computer systems. 
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A Master Control Program, incorporating the automatic operating, monitoring and service 
routines, is pre-stored on a fast-access drum. It automatically schedules work according to 
pre-assigned priorities; allocates memory and input/output assignments; and maintains 
maximum-efficiency use of all components through a comprehensive interrupt system. As 
a result, human intervention is minimized, system efficiency maximized. 


NEW STANDARDS OF PROGRAMN-INDEPENDENT MODULARITY 

Availability of multiple, functionally independent modules provides the B 5000 with excellent 
system flexibility and expansibility. The system may include one or two independent proc- 
essors; up to eight core memory modules with a total capacity of 32,768 48-bit words; and 
one or two fast-access bulk storage drums, each with a capacity of 32,768 words. Up to 
four independent input/output channels control a maximum of 26 input/output units, 
including up to 16 standard-format magnetic tape units. Additional input/output units 
include card punch and reader, two types of printer, plotter and keyboard. 


NEW STANDARDS OF EFFECTIVE MULTI- AND PARALLEL PROCESSING ‘ 


The Program Independent Modularity of the B 5000, combined with the automatic 
scheduling and control features of the Master Control Program, permits multi-processing — 
the B 5000’s normal mode of operation. The addition of a second functionally independent 
processor provides true parallel processing ability. 


NEW STANDARDS OF SYSTEM COMMUNICATION 
The new B 5000 permits simultaneous on-line/off-line operation. It features completely 
flexible communication among all of its units. A central processor communicates with all 
memory units. Any input/output channel communicates with any peripheral equipment 
and any memory module. 


NEW STANDARDS OF THROUGH-PUT PER DOLLAR 
All of these B 5000 features combine to provide an important new standard of through- 
put—the maximum amount of work in the shortest possible time, using the fewest possible 
components. The result is large-scale performance in the medium-price range. 


For details in depth on the B 5000, call our nearby office. Or write for a copy of “The 
‘ B 5000 Concept” to Data Processing Division, Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs—TM 









Burroughs 


Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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Start-up operations are now under way on 
the world’s first unit to produce naphthalene 
from petroleum in commercial quantities. A 
development of Ashland Oil research, this 
patented, hydrodealkylation unit, valued at 
several million dollars, was constructed in the 
record time of seven months at Ashland Oil’s 
principal refinery near Ashland, Kentucky. 
It is anticipated that the output of this 
revolutionary new unit, which has an an- 
nounced capacity of 75 million pounds of 
naphthalene of the highest purity available, 
will virtually eliminate the shortage of naph- 
thalene that exists today in the domestic mar- 
ket. In addition, this new unit will contribute 
measurably to alleviating the world-wide 


shortage of high purity naphthalene. 

You can look to Ashland Oil as a reliable 
source of supply for high purity naphthalene 
and benzene as well as such chemicals as 
toluene, xylene and heavy aromatic concen- 
trates. Under active appraisal and considera- 
tion are the manufacture of other petrochem- 
ical “building blocks” used in the fiber, plas- 
tics, rubber and coating industries. 

We welcome your inquiries on all products 
and potential uses, and will be most pleased 
to work with you in making the necessary 
studies and economic evaluations for your 
particular requirements. Call or address your 
inquiries to National Account Department, 
Ashland, Kentucky. 


ASHLAND OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


ASHLAND, KENTUCKY 
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LETTERS 


Pellets in Europe 


To THE EpiTor: You referred (Oct. 
8, ’60, p. 91) to the forthcoming 
commercial debut of a prill form of 
a delayed-action rubber accelerator 
manufactured by the United States 
Rubber Co.’s Naugatuck Chemical 
Division, inferring that it was the first 
time this rubber chemical had been 
specially formulated for easy, dust- 
free handling. 

As a point of interest, Monsanto 
Chemicals Ltd. first sold the well- 
known Monsanto rubber accelerator, 
Santocure, in the form of pellets in 
1953. The method of pelleting used 
was developed in our research labo- 
ratories in the United Kingdom spe- 
cifically to improve handling and re- 
duce dust formation. 

The pelleted form of Santocure has 
proved so popular with customers in 
this country and throughout Europe 
that a wide range of our rubber 
chemicals is now available in pellet 
form, and in fact pellets represent 
more than half our sales of the ma- 
terials offered in this form. 

J. W. BARRETT 
Monsanto Chemicals Ltd. 
London, England 


Replace Football? 


To THE Epitor: On your editorial 
“Hire Men Who Can Write” (Feb. 
4, p. 5): Amen. Courses in writing, 
and by no means only technical writ- 
ing, should be compulsory for all 
graduates of technical colleges. Even 
if it has to be at the expense of foot- 
ball practice. 

WILLIAM H. SAcHs 
1440 Lanier Place, N.E. 
Atlanta 6, Ga. 


Selective Tariff Approach 


To THE Epiror: A sound tariff 
policy is needed, as indicated in your 
Feb.11 Viewpoint. But the problem is, 
What is a sound tariff policy? 

Is it where one branch of the gov- 
ernment permits “across-the-board” 
proposals for reduction in U.S. duties, 
as in the case of sections of the list 
of products now being considered at 
the GATT negotiations . . . while on 
the other hand, another branch of 
the government is buying pirated 
pharmaceuticals abroad, as in the case 


of the Vetetans Administration? 

A sound tariff policy, in my opinion, 
must be developed from an intimate 
understanding of industry’s problems 
and contributions to our economy, 
tempered with a selective approach to 
tariff levels. 

H. GOELER 
17 Calt Drive 
Hazlet, N.J. 


MEETINGS 


National Assn. of Corrosion Engineers, 
annual conference, Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y., March 13-17. 


Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Assn., luncheon meeting, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, March 14. 


American Society of Tool and Manu- 
facturing Engineers and Society of Plas- 
tics Engineers, meeting, “Plastics for 
Tooling Meeting,” Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Detroit, March 15. 


Commercial Chemical Development 
Assn., Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, 
March 15-16. 


Textile Research Institute, annual 
meeting, Commodore Hotel, New York 
City, March 16-17. 


Western Metal Congress and Exposi- 
tion (12th), Ambassador Hotel and Pan- 
Pacific Auditorium, Los Angeles, March 
20-24. 


Instrument Society of America, in- 
strument-automation conference, Arm- 
ory, Washington, D.C., March 20-23. 


American Chemical Society, national 
meeting, St. Louis, Mo., March 21-30. 


American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers, Chicago section, symposium; 
themes: new developments for chemical 
processing, new developments for the 
engineer and management; Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, March 22. 


American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers, New Jersey section, spring lecture 
series, topic: “The Statistical Design and 
Interpretation of Experiments”; research 
auditorium of Union Carbide Plastics 
Co., River Road (State Route 18), Bound 
Brook, N.J., March 30, April 6, 13, 20, 
27. 





CW welcomes expressions of 
opinion from readers. The only 
requirements: that they be perti- 
nent, as brief as possible. 

Address all correspondence 
to: H. C. E. Johnson, Chemical 
Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 
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FOR COMPRESSED GASES 


Hackney pressurized transports for 
hauling compressed gases—single or 
multi-compartmented, insulated or 
non-insulated—make every load a pay 
load. See your Pressed Steel Tank rep- 
resentative for details. 


Pressed Steel @2222% 
Tank Company 


Manufacturer of Hackney Products 
1448 South 66th Street, Mil 





14, Wi 


Branch offices in principal cities 


COMPRESSED GAS CONTAINERS 
FROM 1 TO 30,000 GALLONS 
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CHEMICAL ISOLATION 


NEW AND HIGHLY EFFECTIVE chemical 


isolation methods have been developed through ion exchange chromatography. The two 
processes presented here are notable not only for their high resolving power but also for 
their low cost of operation. In both of these processes, the fact that no chemical regener- 
ant is needed means that each may be profitably employed where ordinary ion exchange 
methods would be impractical. 


EVEN THOUGH ion exchange resins have proven themselves to be versatile 
tools in the chemical processing industry, Dow research scientists are continu- 
ally broadening their usefulness. Entirely new concepts of utilizations such as 
the elimination of the need for chemical regenerants have increased the eco- 
nomic attractiveness of ion exchange processing. The ion exclusion process, 
for example, has lowered the cost of the production of U.S.P. glycerine. More- 
over, the development of new resin structures has provided chemical processors 
with better ways of solving long-standing purification problems. 














ION RETARDATION 


ION RETARDATION OFFERS LOWER COST IONIC SEPARATIONS 


fon retardation is a process based on an entirely new and 
unique class of ion exchange resins. These are amphoteric 
(bifunctional) resins containing both anion and cation adsorp- 
tion sites. These sites have an attraction for each other, but 
will also associate with mobile anions and cations in solution. 
However, when these mobile ions are adsorbed, they may be 
eluted simply by rinsing with water. Since ion retardation 
eliminates the cost of chemical regenerants, it may be profit- 
ably employed where ion exchange is impractical, especially 
where high concentrations of ions are involved. Though ap- 
plicable to ionic-ionic separations such as the purification of 
water soluble organic compounds contaminated with salts, ion 
retardation is especially unique in its ability to make clean 
fractionations of ionic-nonionic mixtures. The chart shows an 
excellent separation of strong electrolytes using Retardion® 
11A8, a Dow ion retardation resin. 


Since ion retardation is based on the reversible adsorption of 
electrolytes, good separations of ions from very large organic 
molecules may be obtained. Retardion 11A8 resin, made by 
polymerizing acrylic acid inside Dowex® | (a Dow strong base 


quarternary-ammonium resin), has an essentially neutral 
character which makes it particularly useful for the proc- 
essing of pH-sensitive compounds. For a specific analysis 
of the applicability of ion retardation to your processing 
operation, write to Dow at Midland. 
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ANION SULFATE PROCESS 


EQUILIBRIUM PHENOMENON OFFERS NEW METHOD 
FOR REMOVING STRONG ACIDS FROM SOLUTIONS 


Another highly capable ion exchange process which requires 
no chemical regenerant (except water) is known as the “anion 
sulfate technique.” The process may be used for the separation 
of strong acids from weak acids, from water soluble organic 
materials, and from certain salts. The unique new method is 
based on the fact that the sulfate form of a quaternary- 
ammonium anion exchange resin, such as Dowex 21K resin, 
possesses the acid-adsorbing properties of a weakly basic 
exchange resin. The equilibrium composition of this resin in 
a solution of sulfuric acid is a function of the acid concen- 
tration. If the solution is dilute, the resin shifts to the sulfate 
form; if concentrated, to the bisulfate form. Hence the qua- 
ternary ammonium anion exchange resins will adsorb acids 
from concentrated solutions, and the acid may be removed 
by eluting the column with water (an infinitely dilute acid) 
which converts the resin back to the sulfate form. 


Any strong acid may be removed by this process, not just 
sulfuric. With HCl, for example, the Cl~ displaces SOs > 
from the first resin particles it contacts and is therefore pre- 
ceded by a sulfuric acid band in which the conditions are 


identical with those above. The bed is regenerated to the 
sulfate form by reversing the direction of the water wash. 
An example is shown in graph form. For further informa- 
tion, mail coupon or write, stating your problems to THE 
DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 
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The Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Mich., Chemicals Merch. Dept. 439AM3-11. 
Please send the following: [] Dowex lon Exchange Resins Book [[] lon Retardation Booklet 


Position_ Company 


Address 


City 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 
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WHAT IS AN OLEFIN? 


An olefin is an unsaturated hydrocarbon 
produced by cracking gaseous or liquid 
hydrocarbons. The simplest olefin, ethylene 
—which is highly reactive because of its 
double bond—combines so readily -with 
other compounds that it is one of the basic 
building blocks of organic chemistry. 
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THAT MEETS 


A NEED 
TO KNOW 


‘Te provide maximum service in the specific areas 
of olefins research, development, and production, 
Union Carbide Corporation has concentrated 
these activities under a separate division— 

Union Carbide Olefins Company. 


By focusing on olefins and related products, 
such as acetylene, the Olefins Company offers 
distinct advantages to customers for developing 
an ever-widening range of uses for these highly 
reactive materials. 


Olefins Company specialists can provide 
information on properties and performance . . . 
delivery . . . handling and storage. For example, 
an Olefins Company program can make acetylene 
available by pipeline—within an area near any 
one of 10 plant sites. 


Whether your interest is in olefins or in 
non-olefins, such as calcium carbide, lime hydrate, 
or quicklime, you can obtain complete details 
by writing to Union Carbide Olefins Company, 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 


270 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York, 


UNION CARBIDE 
OLEFINS COMPANY 





ideas and news: § 


Nothing leaks in...or out of Electri-Cand pumps: More high quality lime — less fuel: The Grate-Kiln System produces con- 
Built without packing, stuffing box or seals, the sistent high quality lime using 15% less fuel per ton of product than a 
pump-motor unit is completely fluid tight. Safely conventional rotary kiln. Grate-Kiln Systems increase lime yield from 
handles a wide variety of corrosive, toxic, and limestone feed—outproduce conventional rotary kilns of the same over- 
precious fluids without danger of contamination all length by 50%. Incorporated is a new high efficiency cooler which 
or loss. Liquid being pumped cools the motor, transfers maximum recuperated heat to secondary combustion air for 
lubricates the bearings. Maintenance costs are low. kiln and preheater grate. 


Which of these productive ideas could be working for you? 


A control unit that saves space. A pump that pumps practically any solution. These examples 
demonstrate the extra value that is a standard with A-C...the greater efficiency and the added 
productivity which are yours when you buy A-C products, systems and services. Call your Allis- 
Chalmers representative for details on A-C “worth-more” features. Or write Allis-Chalmers, Industrial 
Equipment Division, 901 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. A-1404 


Peetri-Cond, Shelter-Clad, SpaceMaker, Pyro-Shield, Silco-Flex, Grate-Kiln and Compoctor ore Allis-Cholmers trademarks... 








New coil insulation means fast service: Here’s downtime in- 
surance you may never need. The Silco-Flex insulation sys- 
tem on large Allis-Chalmers motors is so superior that coil 
failure is highly unlikely in ordinary service. Should failure 
occur, the usual 10-day rewind shouldn’t be necessary. Usually 
eight hours is enough for the entire job of replacing the coil. 


Compact, 30-inch vibrating mill: Can actually outproduce a 
conventional tumbling mill 15 to 30 times per unit volume... 
is powered by just two 50-hp motors. Grinding media occupy 
80% of mill’s 12-cu.-ft. capacity, grind wet or dry materials 
as fine as two microns, as coarse as 48 mesh. Adaptable to 
grinding in inert atmosphere, can be utilized for closed or 
open-circuit grinding. 


vW 














So low, two fit where one used to go: This new SpaceMaker 
control center is the first completely new 2- to 5-kv motor 
controller development in more than a decade. Two-high 
design can cut floor space needs in half. Full drawout con- 
struction makes it the safest, most easily accessible controller 
available. Flame-retardent, track-resistant Super Pyro-Shield 
insulation adds reliability. Walk-in Shelter-Clad enclosures 
available for outdoors. 


A-C INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT DIVISION: motors, 
control, rectifiers, pumps, compressors, crushers, 
grinding mills, screens, kilns, coolers, dryers, Com- 
pactor mills, industrial systems. 








OTHER A-C PRODUCTS: thermal, hydro and atomic 
electrical generating equipment, switchgear, trans- 
formers, unit substations, tractors, earth-moving 
equipment, engines, lift trucks. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 











Remember how His was a simple and ingenious method . . . drop a slice of apple 
4 or other fruit in the tobacco container. This kept the 

Granddad kept his burley from drying out but didn’t allow for weather 

ry changes. @ Now, there’s a better way . . . Jefferson Propylene Glycol, 

tobacco moist U. S. P. maintains proper moisture content in tobaccos over a wide range 
of relative humidities. This high-purity chemical is also used as a solvent for tobacco-flavoring materials. 

And, of course, propylene glycol is used extensively as a solvent for cosmetics, drugs, food flavoring and 

food antioxidants. @ Jefferson produces some 50 other hardworking petrochemicals, which find practical 


applications in virtually every industry. Let us provide detailed information . . . Jefferson Chemical Com- 
pany, Inc., 1121 Walker Avenue, P. O. Box 303, Houston 1, Texas. 
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More evidence that chemical investments are rising: This week 
the government’s quarterly survey of plans of U.S. business for expendi- 
tures on new plant and equipment indicates that chemical companies now 
are heading toward a prospective record total of $1.73 billion and such 
outlays this year—thus reinforcing the findings of the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Assn. (p. 23). One year ago the government survey showed 
chemical companies moving toward a $1.4-billion spending total in 60; 
and the new survey puts last year’s actual spending for chemical facilities 
at $1.59 billion. 





Current outlook on other process industries’ capital budgets for 
’61, compared with actual totals for °60: products of petroleum and coal, 
up from $2.64 billion in 60 to $2.83 billion in ’61; paper and allied 
products, down from $750 million in ’60 to $690 million; rubber, un- 
changed at $240 million; primary nonferrous metals, unchanged at $310 
million; stone, clay and glass products down from $620 million to $540 
million. Over-all, investments in all industries appear to be in for a 3% 
dip, to $34.57 billion. 


Much of this year’s buildup will be in petrochemicals. 7 
El Paso Natural Gas and Rexall Drug and Chemical are going 





ahead on their joint polyolefins venture. Rexall has just raised most of its 
portion of initial capital requirements (p. 26); and this summer, El Paso 
will start building a natural gas processing unit at Jal, N.M., to provide 
raw materials for the main plants to be built at Odessa, Tex. Daily capacity 
of the Jal unit: ethane, 5,600 bbls.; propane, 7,000 bbls.; butane, 1,320 
bbls. 


Canada’s government-owned Polymer Corp. (Sarnia, Ont.) is 
adding a polybutadiene project to the synthetic rubber expansion program 
it adopted last fall (providing new units for making butyl rubber, specialty 
rubbers, and SBR-carbon black masterbatch). The new project—covered 
by licenses from Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals and Germany’s Karl Ziegler— 
will be “sufficiently flexible” to produce up to 20,000 tons/year of either 
polybutadiene or other stereospecific rubbers such as polyisoprene. 

* 

American Cyanamid won a clean sweep in the alkyd resin case 
against Ellis-Foster Co. (CW, Feb. 25, p. 23). In his final judgment on the 
case, Federal District Judge Thomas Meaney ruled that Cyanamid’s 25- 
year-old license is worldwide. The order is not expected to affect the U.S. 
alkyd resin industry, but it means that Cyanamid and its customers can 
continue to do business in Germany even though Ellis-Foster had granted 
licenses to several German concerns. Ellis-Foster now has 30 days in which 
to appeal the judgment. 





Mead Johnson’s new Edward Dalton Division has a second prod- 
uct to accompany its smash-hit Metrecal (CW, Jan. 14, p. 66; Sept. 24, 
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‘60, p. 59). Called Nutrament, the newcomer product is a liquid nutritional 
mix aimed at busy people who aren’t concerned over calories. It’s described 
as a convenience food, equivalent in nutritional value to a meal, which 
can be substituted for a regular meal or used as a between-meal snack. 
Each 12%-oz. can of vanilla- or chocolate-flavored drink contains 400 
calories (compared with Metrecal’s 225), retails for 39¢. Nutrament will 
be sold in supermarkets and drugstores. 


Stepan is reconsidering going into tetraethyl lead and tetramethyl 
lead production (CW, Feb. 4, p. 21). Reason: reports that Nalco Chemical 
Co. (Chicago) is pilot-planting a new TEL-TML process that’s said to 
make a less-expensive product. The process is said to be “an adaptation 
of a process proposed before in the industry.” Stepan says it will study 
the new process, decide within three to five weeks whether it will go ahead. 
Nalco is reportedly still making cost estimates, has not yet made major 
construction plans. 





Eight Florida phosphate companies will step up land reclamation 
under a new industry-wide community relations program adopted this 
week. Individual companies —e.g., American Cyanamid and Davison 
Chemical Division of W. R. Grace — have carried out a number of rec- 
lamation projects over the years. But this is the first time all the companies 
operating in Polk and Hillsborough counties have joined in attacking the 





problem. The policy statement, presented at the annual meeting of the 
Florida Phosphate Council in Lakeland, notes: “The influx of population 
has created a need for land, not only for housing and industry but also 
to replace that removed from agricultural and recreational uses by expand- 
ing communities and continuing mining activities.” 


New fertilizer capacity is springing up around the world: 





e A $96-million project to produce fertilizer materials at Aruba, 
off the coast of Venezuela, is being set up by Aruba Chemical Industries 
N.V. Big international companies are being invited to participate. 


e A $39-million contract has been awarded to Morrison-Knud- 
sen International Constructors (Boise, Ida.) to build a 100,000-metric 
tons/year urea plant for the Indonesian government at Palembang, Su- 
matra. 


e India has confirmed that California Chemical, International 
Minerals & Chemical, and Parry & Co. will build a $55-million, 350,000- 
tons/year fertilizer plant in India (CW Business Newsletter, March 4). 


e Also in India, Chemical Construction Corp. (New York) will 
build a $30-million, 90,000-tons/year fertilizer plant near Bombay. It will 
be government-owned. 
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sali! 


Give her the detergent she wants... 


Custom-blend 
with 
TERGITOL 
Nonionics 


To be certain that the products she buys are 
yours, custom-blend your detergents with 
TERGITOL nonionics. The product that out- 
cleans and outshines competition is the one 
she'll favor; and TERGITOL nonionics can 
give your detergent the properties that fill 
all her exacting demands. 


From CarBIDE you can obtain nonionics 
with properties ranging from complete oil 
solubility to complete water solubility. Also, 
you can obtain information on blending 
these nonionics to give you the precise prop- 
erties you want for your specialty products. 

Here are two nonionics that should be of 
particular value to you— 


TERGITOL NPX—a nony! pheny! poly- 
ethylene glycol ether containing 10.5 moles 
of ethylene oxide, is ideal for the base of 
your all-purpose detergents and wetting 
agents. Its cloud point is in the 60 to 65°C. 
range, and it is compatible with soaps and 
other surfactants. TercrroL NPX is solu- 
ble in many alcohols, ketones, glycols, 
glycol-ethers, and esters; and its stability is 
not affected by acids, bases, or salts. 

TERGITOL TP-9— with 9 moles of ethy- 
lene oxide and a cloud point in the 51 to 
56°C. range, is similar to NPX in its useful- 
ness, and is designed for use in water at 
less than 125°F. 

The Carsrpe Technical Representative in 
your area will be happy to discuss your 
special requirements with you. Give him a 
call and see what a customized formula can 
do for your products. Or write: Union 
Carbide Chemicals Company, Division of 
Union Carbide Corporation, 270 Park Ave- 


nue, New York 17, New York. 


Tercrrot and Union Carsipe are registered trade marks, 


UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


UNION 
CARBIDE 








A symbol for quality... 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
LOUISIANA ROCK SALT 





\ 
SLL YT LTS 


“a 
‘oy 


Crystal Salt Company has. kept abreast of the 
Chemical Industry’s great strides forward. As a 
results in consistently better end products without matter of fact, Diamond Crystal is the largest 
the costly side reactions of impurities found in less shipper of Rock Salt by barge on the inland water- 
pure salt. The reason? Diamond Crystal Rock Salt ways. And, if called upon, Diamond Crystal Salt 
is 99% pure at its source. Company could furnish all the quality salt require- 
Diamond Crystal Salt Company is one of the ments for the entire Chemical Industry. 
country’s leading producers of quality salts for all Learn exactly how these features can benefit 
industries. Through modern research laboratories you. For immediate service and consultation on 
and product development projects, Diamond your salt requirements, call or write the nearest 
Diamond Crystal sales office. 


Diamond Crystal Rock Salt, mined at Jefferson 
Island, La., one of the world’s purest deposits, 


<S@ Diamond Crystal Salt Company 


ST. CLAIR, MICHIGAN 


PLANTS: AKRON, OHIO: JEFFERSON ISLAND. LA.; ST. CLAIR, MICH. 


SALES OFFICES: AKRON * ATLANTA * BOSTON * CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO 
DETROIT © LOUISVILLE * MINNEAPOLIS * NEW ORLEANS ¢ NEW YORK 
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U.S. hydrocarbon-acetylene capacity 


Hydrocarbon-acetylene is in its biggest expansion surge... 


Union Carbide’s pioneer acetylene-from-natural-gas plant at Texas City, Tex. 


But carbide-acetylene will stay ahead, share future growth. 


Union Carbide’s big acetylene-from-calcium-carbide plant at Ashtabula, Ohio. 

















New Odds on Acetylene Outlook 


The acetylene outlook for the 
‘60s is taking on a different hue 
this week as management scrutinizes 
the implications of Du Pont’s decision 
to build an acetylene-from-hydrocar- 
bons unit to supply the needs of its 
neoprene plant at Montague, Mich. 
(CW Business Newsletter, March 4). 

Coming on top of three other 
major hydrocarbon-acetylene projects 
—by Diamond Alkali, Monochem 
(Borden Chemical and U.S. Rubber), 
and Tenneco (Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission and Cary Chemical)—the 
Du Pont move emphasizes that hy- 
drocarbon-acetylene is now enjoying 
a field day. U.S. capacity is coming 
within shouting distance of that of 


carbide-acetylene for the first time 
(charts, above). In addition, at least 
two other companies—Dow and 
Reichhold—are working on possible 
hydrocarbon-acetylene projects for 
the Texas Gulf Coast. 

Nevertheless, acetylene specialists 
still feel that calcium carbide will con- 
tinue to be the basis for most of the 
acetylene to be produced in the U.S.; 
and that carbide-derived acetylene 
will not be displaced from its present 
outlets. 


World Significance: But in Du 


Pont’s decision to. produce its own 
acetylene in Michigan, where electric 
power is not cheap, industry experts 
see evidence that there have been 


important improvements in electric- 
arc technology—possibly enough to 
justify the much-overused term, 
“breakthrough.” (Du Pont says it has 
been investigating low-cost routes to 
acetylene for the past 25 years, has 
developed its own version of the arc 
technique and has applied for patents 
on it.) 

Accordingly, these specialists say, 
such processes may now make hydro- 
carbon-acetylene entirely feasible in 
many areas that do not have either 
low-cost electric power or locally pro- 
duced natural gas. This, of course, 
would apply to many parts of Europe 
as well as to various parts of the U.S. 

In the U.S., however, the present 
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feeling is that there will be relatively 
little mew capacity for acetylene of 
either type during the next few years 
(CW Acetylene Report, March 26, 
60, p. 45). 

Other Arc Route: If Du Pont’s 
new Michigan project is successful, it 
will mean that there are at least two 
good electric-arc processes for hy- 


DIMENSION 


drocarbon-derived acetylene. The 
other: a process employed by Che- 
mische Werke Huels in West Ger- 
many. 

The Huels process formerly was 
regarded as too costly for most mar- 
kets, chiefly because of its big re- 
quirement for electric energy (CW, 
May 18, ’57, pp. 112-116). But U.S. 
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Where Acetylene Technologies Meet 


Du Pont says it has not decided 
which feedstock it will use in the 
acetylene plant it plans to build at 
Montague, Mich. Du Pont says it can 
use almost any low-cost hydrocarbon. 
Natural gas—probably the preferred 
feedstock—is piped into the Monta- 
gue area by Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe- 
line Co., whose supply comes mainly 
from the Texas Panhandle. Produc- 
tion of natural gas in Michigan is 
increasing but is still very small, rela- 
tive to the state’s consumption. 

Worth noting: more than 50% of 
Michigan's °59 natural gas production 
came from the Overisel field, not 
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quite 50 miles from Montague. That 
field’s °59 output was considerably 
more than Du Pont would need to 
produce 50 million Ibs. of acetylene. 
Other natural gas fields are scattered 
throughout south-central Michigan, 
and the area has many oil wells. 

Refinery gases and other possible 
feedstocks might be obtained from 
two petroleum refineries in Muskegon, 
which get the bulk of their crude oil 
by pipeline from the Chicago-Ham- 
mond area. Union Carbide’s acetylene 
plant in Montague gets its calcium 
carbide from Sault Ste. Marie—some 
300 miles away by water. 


experts now speak highly of the Huels 
plant, whose capacity is now es- 
timated at fully 200 million lbs./ year 
and whose efficiency has been sub- 
stantially increased. 

Du Pont apparently has found a 
way to slash power requirements. One 
acetylene authority estimates that 
Du Pont’s process will require about 
3.5 kwh. of electrical energy per 
pound of acetylene produced, com- 
pared with about 4.5 kwh. needed 
to produce the equivalent amount of 
calcium carbide. 

One element of mystery’ in 
Du Pont’s project: plans call for no 
by-product recovery. This is in 
sharp contrast with other hydrocar- 
bon-acetylene projects, which include 
sizeable units for recovery of either 
ammonia or methanol. 

Another question mark in the Mich- 
igan situation is Union Carbide’s ap- 
parent optimism about its acetylene- 
from-carbide sales outlook there. The 
company’s Olefins Division apparently 
intends to tighten up on operating 
costs and find new outlets for the 
acetylene it now sells to Du Pont. 


T-H Thinks Bigger 


Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 
(Kansas City, Mo.)—a_ distributor 
that has long inveighed against big- 
ness in business (CW, Jan. 26, ’57, 
p. 42)—will next week become af- 
filiated with one of the world’s in- 
dustrial giants: N. V. Philips Gloei- 
lampenfabrieken, Netherlands-based 
international electronics and pharma- 
ceutical company. 

Consolidated Electronics Industries 
Corp. (New York)—a 36%-owned 
Philips subsidiary—has _ purchased 
T-H, will use it to expand its pharma- 
ceutical, animal nutrition and other 
chemical operations in the U.S. 

The Kansas City distributor had 
already moved beyond the small-com- 
pany stage. (With $32-million annual 
sales, plus $5 million in commis- 
sions, T-H is now the U.S.’s third- 
largest chemical distributor.) But it 
found it was at an awkward stage, 
and could move ahead only by link- 
ing up with a firm that could provide 
capital for expansion. T-H is now in 
the midst of a $4-million expansion. 

Consolidated will center its chemi- 
cal operations at St. Joseph, Mo., 
where it has the Anchor Serum Co., 
maker of veterinary pharmaceuticals. 





New Mineral Hunt 


Kern County Land Co. (San Fran- 
cisco)—with °60 sales of $97 million 
and primary interests in oil and gas 
properties—is ready to break into the 
chemical industry with an aggressive 
mineral development program in the 
Intermountain area of the West. 

Three years ago the San Francisco 
firm discovered large colemanite de- 
posits on the Mojave Desert, but the 
dominance of U.S. Borax & Chemi- 
cal’s sodium borate deposits has kept 
Kern County from developing its 
find (CW Business Newsletter, Feb. 
a8; 90). 

This week Kern is on the move 
again. Possible acquisition of a Utah 
potash producer, exploration for trona 
in Wyoming, and prospecting for 
rock phosphate on the Idaho-Wyom- 
ing border are its three newest in- 
terests. 

Kern County has offered to ac- 
quire Bonneville Ltd., a solar-evap- 
oration potash producer in Wend- 
over, Utah, with °60 sales of $1 


million and 755,000 acres of property. 
Negotiations between Kern and Bon- 
neville have stalled—temporarily, at 


least—because of disagreement on 
terms of acquisition. George G. Mont- 
gomery, chairman of Kern, offered a 
stock exchange of 11 shares of Bonne- 
ville for one share of KCL, but Quincy 
A. Shaw, Bonneville’s president, wants 
a ratio of six to one. 

Joining the growing hunt for trona 
deposits, Kern County is conducting 
coring operations on its Green River, 
Wyo., property. W. T. Griswold, man- 
ager of exploration, has confirmed 
that Kern had completed drilling of 
several core holes in the southwestern 
Wyoming trona belt. Primary objec- 
tive: to determine structure and re- 
serves of the deposits. 

And to round out the immediate 
program, KCL is completing prospect- 
ing in the Raymond Canyon area 
(on the Idaho-Wyoming border) for 
phosphate rock reserves. The Home- 
stake Mining Co. developed this area 
during World War II for a govern- 
ment vanadium project. Griswold 
says Kern County’s main interest is 
phosphate, not vanadium. 

KCL does not expect to go it 
alone in any of these developments. 
According to Griswold, Kern County 
is now discussing partnership possi- 
bilities with various firms. 





Upswing in Construction Outlays 


Chemical industry construction budget totals, in millions of dollars. Source: MCA Annual 
Construction Surveys, 1957-61. 





Category 


1957 


58 59 60 61 





PLANTS For new projects 


Projects under 
construction 


in previous year 


702.4 


1,744.6 


Projects completed 1,118.7 


699.8 436.7 452.9 733.2 


1,767.3 994.6 1,045.5 1,640.8 


1,271.1 1,705.4 1,282.7 940.1 





For new projects 


Projects under 
construction 


Projects completed 
in previous year 











Building for the Upturr 


Sharply increased spending for new 
chemical plants and laboratories in 
the U.S. is in the cards for ’61, de- 
spite the general downturn in business 
and the apparent overcapacity in vari- 
ous major chemical commodities that 
has led to a depressing of prices and 
profits. 

Funds allotted for new projects to 
be started this year are up 59.1% 
(vs. ’60’s allocations), to $772.4 mil- 
lion, according to the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Assn.’s annual construction 
survey (CW _ Business Newsletter, 
March 4). Cost of projects under 
construction at the time of the survey 
was up 48.2%, to $1,737.4 million. 

Over-all, total value of all projects 
covered in the survey—including those 
completed in ’60—is $3.55 billion. It’s 
the second-highest total since MCA 
began conducting these surveys; high- 
est was the $3.84 billion aggregate 
in ’58. 

Lab Investments Up: While many 
chemical companies stretched out their 
plant construction programs during 
recent years because of recessions 
and overcapacity, there was a gen- 
eral agreement that more and better 
research was needed to speed the 
finding of new and more-profitable 
products and more-efficient processes. 


These two parallel trends last year 
resulted in the unprecedented com- 
pletion of laboratory projects valued 
at more than $100 million—not quite 
10% of the value of all chemical in- 
dustry projects completed during °60 
(table, above). 

Growth in chemical laboratory 
construction appears to be continu- 
ing. There’s a record appropriation 
of $39.2 million for new lab projects 
this year—up nearly fivefold from 
the °58 allocation. 

Boom in Organics: Figures for the 
various product categories are not 
strictly comparable to those of pre- 
vious MCA surveys because this year 
there is no separate category for 
petrochemical projects. But by any 
standard, there’s a boom in new plants 
for general organic chemicals. Funds 
for new starts are up more than 
threefold, to $407.6 million, and value 
of projects under construction is up 
nearly 60%, to $514.7 million. Value 
of projects completed in ’60 was 
$339.5 million—a gain of nearly 45%. 

Other significant increases in ’61 
budgets: fertilizer chemicals, new 
starts up more than threefold, to 
$99.9 million, and value of plants 
under construction up nearly 80%, 
to $78.6 million; inorganic chemicals, 
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new starts up more than double, to 
$128.9 million, and plants under con- 
struction up more than 15%, to 
$296.6 million; metals, new starts up 
nearly double, to $13.6 million, and 
plants under construction up more 
than 70%, to $26.9 million. 

As usual, Texas ranks first among 
the states in value of chemical con- 
struction projects; but this year it 
ranks first by a greater-than-usual 
margin. Money for new starts in 
Texas is up more than threefold, to 
$261.4 million, and value of projects 
under way in that state is up 73%, 
to $459 million. Louisiana ranks sec- 
ond (new starts, $79.4 million; under 
way, $108.8 million), and California 
moved up to third (new starts, $91.9 
million; under way, $33.5 million). 
Next in line: Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Tennessee, Florida, Kentucky, 
Michigan. 

Regional totals showed West South 
Central states (including Texas) first 
with $1,163 million, followed by 
South Atlantic ($616 million), Middle 
Atlantic ($455 million), East North 
Central ($422 million), East South 
Central ($359 million), Pacific ($223 
million), Mountain ($101 million), 
West North Central ($93 million), and 
New England ($53 million). 


Double Offering 


The federal government is offering 
for sale two large plants in chemical- 
producing areas. 

(1) At South Charleston, W. Va., 
in the Kanawha Valley, the General 
Services Administration will open 
bidding (March 31) on a 197-acre 
tract containing a former Navy ord- 
nance plant. 

(2) In southern Arkansas, near 
Camden, GSA offers a 64,000-acre 
domain that was assembled in °44 as 
the Shumaker Naval Ammunition 
Depot. The area is parceled into eight 
tracts, one of which (6,000 acres) 
contains industrial buildings, utility 
systems and railroad yards; another 
(501 acres) contains housing and 
recreational facilities. Sealed bids will 
be opened April 4. 

The government is still debating 
whether to accept Deuterium Corp.’s 
bargain-hunting bid of $1.5 million 
for the big plant at Morgantown, 
W. Va. (CW Business Newsletter, Feb. 
25). The plant cost the government 
$64 million. 
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More On-Site Oxygen 


Air Reduction Sales Co. (New 
York) will build a $5-million air-sep- 
aration plant at Claymont, Del., pri- 
marily to serve SunOlin Chemical 
Co.’s new ethylene and ethylene oxide 
units. 

The latter are scheduled to begin 
production later this year. 

Total plant capacity will be more 
than 350 tons/day of oxygen and 
an initial 25 tons/day of high-purity 
nitrogen. The new plant will follow 
what Airco calls its “over-the-fence 
concept” of marketing: instead of 
having just one customer—like most 
on-site separation units—it will sell to 
a number of customers in the area. 
At the outset Airco will pipe about 
120 tons/day of oxygen to SunOlin. 

In this kind of marketing, Airco 
sees a number of advantages, especial- 
ly for the principal customer. Chief 
benefits: flexibility in changing prod- 
uct requirements, and no need to tie 
up a capital investment. 

Contracts for building the plant 
and the 600-ton emergency storage 
facilities have not yet been awarded, 


but Airco engineers are investigating 
the site for best installation possibili- 
ties. This will be the first air-separa- 
tion plant Airco has built exclusively 
for supplying petrochemical produc- 
ers. 


Smaller Sales Target 


John Deere Chemical Co. (Pryor, 
Okla.) is planning to hit a smaller 
market harder. 

Up to now, the fertilizer division 
of tractor-making Deere and Co. 
(Moline, Ill.) has sold its ammonia 
and urea output west of the Appala- 
chians. (The John Decre plant at Pry- 
or has a capacity of 200 tons/day of 
ammonia, 300 tons/day of urea.) 

Now Deere has bought the mixed 
fertilizer business of the Ozark- 
Mahoning Co. (Tulsa), plans to sell 
urea and ammonia only through O-M 
outlets in Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Arkansas, southern Minne- 
sota and South Dakota. 

The deal includes O-M’s 70,000- 
tons/year ammonium phosphate and 
phosphoric acid plant at Tulsa, and 
O-M’s distribution setup. 


Celanese's Kennedy, KixMiller, Brooks: Heirs apparent to the presidency? 


New Lineup for Celanese’s Top Team 


In moves that are certain to excite 
speculation about the line of succes- 
sion, Celanese this week: (1) appoint- 
ed one additional executive vice-pres- 
ident; (2) realigned the major func- 
tions of the two previously appointed 
executive vice-presidents; and (3) re- 
vealed the resignation of Kenneth C. 
Loughlin, 56, president of Celanese 
since last April. Under the new ar- 
rangement, Board Chairman Harold 
Blancke takes on the additional posi- 
tion of president. 


Assuming new responsibilities: 

John W. Brooks, 43, Celanese exe- 
cutive since °55, will be executive 
vice-president in charge of domestic 
operations. 

Richard W. KixMiller, 40, takes 
charge of international operations. A 
Princeton graduate, he joined Celan- 
ese in °46. 

James R. Kennedy, 49, holds the 
new post of vice-president in charge of 
corporate financial planning and ad- 
ministration. 





ICI Moves into Euromart 


With a bridge between Britain and 
the European Common Market ap- 
parently still far distant, Imperial 
Chemical Industries has decided to 
bolster its position in the booming 
six-nation market by launching a 
massive capital investment program 
there. 

Last week the British chemical 
giant revealed it planned to spend 
$280 million during the next 10 years 
building plants in the Common Mar- 
ket, and that negotiations are “well 
advanced” for a 300-acre site near 
Rotterdam, where it intends to build a 
plant to make petrochemicals, “in- 
cluding plastics and related products.” 

Construction is expected to start 
early next year if negotiations are suc- 
cessful, and ICI intends to build 
smaller-scale units elsewhere in the 
Common Market. 

ICI divisions involved in building the 
Rotterdam plant are believed to be 
Plastics, Paints, General Chemicals, 
and Heavy Organic Chemicals. The 
new plant is expected to be similar to 
ICI’s $336-million complex at Wilton, 
Yorkshire, which makes ethylene, 
propylene oxide, polyethylene, poly- 
propylene, polyester fibers (Terylene); 
and can also produce ethylene glycol 
and ethylene oxide. 

Moving with the Market: ICI has 
been making plans for large-scale 
manufacturing operations within the 
Common Market since July, when it 
set up a council to study the situation 
and make recommendations. The coun- 
cil has now been established as an 
operating board charged with super- 
vising ICI’s operations in all of West- 
ern Europe, including both the Com- 
mon Market and the Free Trade 
Assn. 

The decision to move into the Com- 
mon Market, says ICI, “reflects the 
company’s intention to pursue a vigor- 
ous drive for chemical business in 
Western Europe.” This area has al- 
ways been an important market for 
ICI products. Last year the Western 
European market — principally, the 
Common Market countries—account- 
ed for a quarter of all ICI exports. 

Although ICI has more than 20 
small subsidiaries in various parts of 
Europe, the Rotterdam project would 
be its first major manufacturing ven- 
ture on the Continent. 


The company denies, however, 
that the decision was made on the 
assumption that Europe’s two trading 
blocs would not merge. Spokesmen 
point out that chemical consumption 
in Western Europe is five times as 
great as in Britain and growing twice 
as fast. The firm stresses that building 
plants on the Continent does not mean 
it will relax its efforts to boost exports 
from the U.K., which in °59 totaled 
$245 million. 

ICI’s decision could trigger a switch 
in the British chemical industry’s ap- 
proach to the Common Market. Un- 
like their U.S. counterparts, British 
companies have been in no rush to 
invest in Continental plants. British 
betting has been that sooner or later 
Britain would link up with the Com- 
mon Market; and that when it did, 
it would continue to compete in the 
Continental market from plants in the 
U.K. (see p. 27). 


U.AR. Gets Its Plant 


The United Arab Republic has 
finally pinned Russia down on its 
four-year-old pledge to build a basic 
antibiotic plant in Egypt. After long 
negotiations with the Russians on the 
size and scope of the project, the 
U.A.R. government revealed last week 
that the deal was final, and that it 
had formed the Nasr Pharmaceuti- 
cal Chemicals Co. to build the $8- 
million government-owned plant. 

The $1.4-million civil engineering 
contract has already been awarded 
to a local company. 

According to U.A.R. Industry Min- 
ister Aziz Sidki, the plant will pro- 
duce penicillin, streptomycin, chlor- 
amphenicol, sulfa drugs, saccharine, 
calcium gluconate, glucose, salicylates, 
and vitamins. It will be designed, 
Sidki says, for future expansion into 
newer types of antibiotics and to 
make maximum use of local raw ma- 
terials. It’s slated for completion in 
July °62, will employ 1,000. 

Under the First Five Year Indus- 
trialization Plan, the plant was to cost 
nearly $12 million, with the Russians 
supplying the equipment, worth more 
than $7 million. Western industry ob- 
servers at the time criticized the 
plans as providing for production of 
outdated antibiotics, while the rest of 


the world had gone into the produc- 
tion of broad-spectrum antibiotics. 

Under the new plans, Russia will 
supply on a 12-year loan all the 
equipment, worth $5 million, install 
and initially operate it, and train 68 
Egyptian engineers in various drug 
plants in the Soviet Union. The plant 
will go up on a 60-acre site at Abu 
Zaabal, northeast of Cairo. 

Farbwerke Hoechst, Pfizer, and a 
group of three Swiss firms—Ciba, 
Wander, and Sandoz—are all build- 
ing antibiotic packaging plants in 
Egypt with local partners. And Wyeth 
has just won U.A.R. government ap- 
proval to put up a compounding and 
packaging plant for making hor- 
mones, 18 pharmaceuticals (including 
antibiotics) and powdered milk. 

While there is room for several 
small antibiotic compounding plants 
in the Egyptian market, one basic 
fermentation plant could supply all 
of the country’s needs for whatever 
it produces, one U.S. executive notes. 
Exports to neighboring markets will 
probably provide part of the answer. 
And Pfizer points out that none of 
the products it plans to make in 
Egypt will be made in the Russian 
built plant. 

The plant reportedly will save the 
country $1.3 million/year in foreign 
exchange. In °59, Egypt imported 
some $2.3 million in pharmaceuticals 
and medicinals. 


Italian-Soviet Deal 


The Soviet Union and Italy have 
signed a protocol calling for a mutual 
trade flow of $120-150 million this 
year. This is 20-50% over ’60 levels. 
They also drafted a four-year trade 
pact to be signed this month. 

Under the °61 pact, Italy’s ex- 
ports to Russia will include over 
12,000 tons of synthetic rubber, 4,000 
tons of rayon and synthetic fiber, 1 
million meters of synthetic textiles, 
and plants for making tires, artificial 
fibers, acetylene and ethylene from 
natural gas, titanium dioxide, nylon, 
and ammonia. 

Italy’s purchases will include 4 mil- 
lion tons of crude oil, including 2.7 
million tons contracted for by ENI, 
the government oil agency. This will 
give the Soviet Union 14% of the 
Italian crude import market. Russia 
will also send Italy 700,000 tons of 
fuel oil and 40,000 tons of cellulose. 
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national roundup 


Rounding out the week’s domestic news. 


Companies 


Borden Chemical Co. Division of The Borden Co. 
(New York) is acquiring Hawley-Monk Co. (Cincinnati) 
to round out the ink-products line of its Commercial 
Ink & Lacquer Co. division. Hawley-Monk (plants in 
Cincinnati, Baltimore, Los Angeles and Kalamazoo, 
Mich.) produces inks, varnishes and related materials 
for graphic arts. 


Central Soya Co. (Ft. Wayne, Ind.) plans to exercise 
the option it holds to purchase the Chemurgy 
Division of The Glidden Co. (Cleveland), when the 
former’s three-year operating lease expires Aug. 31. 
Price: $8.55 million. Glidden’s Chemurgy Division— 
with properties at Chicago, Lockport and Seneca, III., 
and Indianapolis, Ind.—produces lecithin, industrial 
and edible flours and other soybean products. 


Rexall Drug and Chemical Co. (Los Angeles) has 
sold $35 million worth of 20-year notes to a group of 
insurance companies, including Aetna and John Han- 
cock. Reason: to provide most of Rexall’s share of the 
financing for the company’s joint petrochemical ven- 
ture with El Paso Natural Gas (CW Business News- 
letter, May 7, ’60). 


Expansion 

Thorium, Alloys: Vitro Corp.’s Chemical Division 
(Chattanooga, Tenn.) will expand its metallurgical oper- 
ations to include production of high-purity thorium 
and rare-earth master alloys. These operations will be 
conducted in two buildings on a 4-acre tract, which, 
together with equipment, are being purchased from the 
government. This property, adjacent to the company’s 
existing plant, is the first part of the former Cramet 
titanium plant to be sold for industrial use. The $26- 
million plant has been idle more than three years. 


Polymers, Chemicals: Thiokol Chemical (Trenton, 
N.J.) says it will turn out a new line of polymers and 
chemicals at its Moss Point, Miss., plant with an addi- 
tion due onstream this spring. The new unit will occupy 
10 acres next to the 25-acre site of the existing plant, 
which has been producing liquid polysulfide fuels and 
sealants since °52. Land not yet in use on the com- 
pany’s Moss Point tract: 565 acres. 


Polyurethane: Pittsburgh Corning Corp. (Pittsburgh) 
—jointly owned by Corning Glass Works and Pitts- 
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burgh Plate Glass—will enter the foamed-plastics field. 
Its product: rigid slabs of polyurethane foam, trade- 
named Foamthane. Intended use: in thermal insulating 
applications, such as refrigerators and refrigerated 
trucks. Principal products up to now have been glass 
block and cellular glass insulation. 


Paper: International Paper Co.’s Southern Kraft Di- 
vision (Mobile, Ala.) is undertaking a $3.5-million 
improvement and expansion program at its Moss Point, 
Miss., mill. The new buildings and equipment are to 
be in operation by early next year. 
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foreign roundup 


‘ Ene ‘ 
Rounding out the week’s international news. 


Trade/U.K.: Britain hopes to boost chemical ex- 
ports to Poland by 40%; the new optimism follows 
Polish trade mission visits to Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Monsanto Ltd., Shell, Distillers, and others. 
A number of deals were signed, some calling for sub- 
stantial price cuts. The Poles are interested chiefly 
in dyestuffs and plastics, and also in wide range of other 
products, including titanium oxide and heavy chemicals. 
British chemical exports to Poland in ’60 totaled $4.11 
million. 


Concessions /India: India’s new national budget for 
’61-'62 includes these significant concessions to incom- 
ing foreign capital: tax reductions on new bonus issues 
and royalties; uniformity of dividend taxes derived 
from intercorporate investments; and a three-year tax 
holiday for foreign technicians. But the new plant de- 
velopment tax rebate has been cut from 25% to 20%. 


Acrylic Fibers U.K.: (1) Chemstrand Ltd. plans to 
boost capacity of its Coleraine, Northern Ireland, 
Acrilan acrylic fiber plant by 50% (to 25 million 
Ibs. /year) by the end of ’62; (2) Courtaulds already 
has an expansion in the works to boost capacity of its 
acrylic fiber, Courtelle, to 32 million Ibs. /year. 


Titanium /Germany: These developments in Ger- 
many mark titanium production efforts: 

e Pigment-Chemie GmbH., joint subsidiary of Sacht- 
leben AG., fiir Bergbau und Chemische Industrie and 
Du Pont, has pushed back to early ’62 the starting date 
of its new 18,000-tons/year plant in Hamburg. Con- 
struction started early this year. 

e Titan-Gesellschaft, biggest German titanium pro- 
ducer and a 100% subsidiary of National Lead, expects 
to push capacity from 70,000 tons up to 80,000 
tons/year by year’s end. 

e Farbenfabriken Bayer’s production has almost 
reached 50,000 tons/year. 















INTERNATIONAL 


Chairman Sir Graham Hayman is taking 


big Distillers Co. Ltd. deeper into chemicals. 





The twin pressures of burgeoning 
markets and international competi- 
tion are reshaping Britain’s chemical 
industry. Small companies are scurry- 
ing in search of stronger financial 
backing, and large raw-materials pro- 
ducers are eyeing paths that will bring 
them closer to consumer markets. 
Result: a succession of mergers. The 
pattern is thrown into bright focus 
this week by stockholders’ approval 
of The Distillers Co. Ltd.’s $36-million 
bid to acquire British Xylonite Co. 
Ltd. 

After years of carefully avoiding 
competition with its customers, DCL 
will gain a solid footing in end-prod- 
uct manufacture through ownership 
of one of the U.K.’s largest plastics 
fabricators. It’s the latest step in 
DCL’s phenomenal postwar growth. 
The world’s largest whisky distiller 
is now second only to Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries among U.K. chemical 
concerns, and probably the biggest 
U.K. marketer of petrochemicals. 

in its immediate implications, DCL’s 
acquisition has a logic of its own. 
For one thing, it removes a curious 
anomaly: through a 49.99% interest 
in British Xylonite’s largest operating 
subsidiary, B. X. Plastics Ltd., DCL 
has long had the largest single stake 
in the parent company—but not con- 
trol of B. X. Plastics, nor any voting 
rights in British Xylonite. 

In addition, the acquisition gives 





In his plans: more overseas production. 


Thinking Big in British Chemicals 


DCL a laboratory for application re- 
search in plastics. British Xylonite’s 
two other manufacturing divisions— 
Halex and Cascelloid—plus its sub- 
sidiaries and associates, cover just 
about the full range of plastics end- 
products. 

Pattern of Growth: In its broader 
implications, the merger fits DCL’s 
post-World War II growth pattern. The 
odds are high that DCL will move 
further toward vertical integration. 
Likely new ventures: butadiene rubber 
and synthetic fibers, for both of which 
DCL is a major raw-material supplier 
but not a producer. Worth noting: 
DCL’s history of joint ventures with 
U.S. and Canadian companies, linking 
DCL raw materials with the more ad- 
vanced petrochemical know-how from 
this side of the Atlantic. (The excep- 
tion to this pattern is Orobis, a joint 
venture with Oronite Division of Cali- 
fornia Chemical Co. Orobis was 
formed because Oronite wanted a U.K. 
partner, knew DCL from joint par- 
ticipation in Grange chemicals.) 

What’s certain is that DCL’s chemi- 
cal business is in a stage of bounding 
growth. 

A major part of this growth is oc- 
curring in DCL’s subsidiary, British 
Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd., whick 
it owns 50-50 with British Petroleum. 
Last year BHC brought onstream its 
third ethylene plant (largest outside 
the U.S.), doubling the company’s 





ethylene capacity, and a $11.2-million 
cumene-phenol plant. Due for com- 
pletion this year: doubling of buta- 
diene capacity, a new methanol 
plant, and an ethylene dichloride 
plant. 

By the end of ’60, BHC had spent 
some $100 million on its Grange- 
mouth works. Now it’s starting work 
on another complex near British Pe- 
troleum’s refinery at Llandarcy, Wales. 
The location was chosen for its near- 
ness to DCL’s Plastic Division plants 
at Barry. Cost of servicing customers 
in southern England is another factor 
that entered into site selection. The 
plant will be onstream in time to serve 
a new styrene monomer plant of 
Forth Chemicals (a DCL-Monsanto 
Ltd. subsidiary), due to start produc- 
tion in °62. 

Other projects: a new acetic acid 
plant at Hull, substantial enlargement 
of British Geon’s PVC, Distrene’s 
polystyrene, and Hedon Chemicals’ 
vinyl acetate capacity. 

Wagging the Dog: Founded on 
DCL’s know-how in fermentation and 
distillation, the chemical side of the 
business has been steadily growing 
in importance. Just how much of 
DCL’s total sales—$650 million in 
fiscal °59-"60 — are contributed by 
chemicals is a company secret. Last 
year’s annual report reveals only that 
the Industrial Group—which includes 
the Chemical, Plastics and Biochemi- 
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cals divisions, and the smaller Food 
Division—accounted for some 20% of 
the company’s $92-million gross prof- 
its. (The divisions handle sales of sub- 
Sidiaries as well as their own plants.) 

A good guess for total sales of the 
three CPI divisions is $175 million— 
four or five times the level just after 
the war. Industrial Group earnings 
rose a solid 27% in the fiscal year 
ending March 31, ’60. 

DCL’s industrial tail doesn’t yet 
wag the dog, but the time may not be 
far off when it does. Significantly, 
present Chairman Sir Graham Hay- 
man (a past chairman of the Assn. 
of British Chemical Manufacturers 
and the Federation of British Indus- 
tries) is the first DCL chairman to 
come from the Industrial Group. He 
took office in '58. And the Industrial 
Group has equal representation with 
Potables on the management com- 
mittee that collectively fills the role of 
DCL managing director. 

Tighter Competition: Like most 
British chemical companies, DCL has 
been cutting prices during the past 
year or two. In part this reflects the 


economies of larger output due to 
expanded capacity and greater home 
demand. But it also reflects the pres- 
sure of heavier competition from 


abroad—U.S., Canada, Japan and 
the Continent. Behind the protection 
of high tariff walls, British chemical 
prices have tended to be higher than 
those of some foreign competition. 
In some cases, this has been due to 
higher raw-material costs, but it also 
reflects higher profit margins and some 
outdated plants. 

DCL doesn’t expect the competi- 
tion to ease, particularly with the 
lowering of tariffs within the European 
Free Trade Assn. It’s aiming capital 
expenditures not only at expansion 
but also at plant modernization and 
adoption of more economic processes. 

Pushing Research: Research is get- 
ting a hard push. Although it doesn’t 
hesitate to seek outside know-how, 
DCL is relying more heavily on its 
own labs, spends close to $6 mil- 
lion/year on research. Out of the 
central research laboratory at Great 
Burgh have come a number of proc- 
esses and process improvements, some 
extensively licensed abroad. One ex- 
ample is the cumene-phenol process 
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From whisky to plastics: Distillers Co. 


developed jointly with Hercules Pow- 
der Co. in °50, now being used at 
DCL’s Grangemouth plant and a 
number of plants in other countries. 
Its process for making acetic acid by 
direct hydrocarbon conversion will be 
used in the new $5.6-million plant at 
Hull. And the lab has produced an 
acrylonitrile process (via propylene 
and ammonia), which DCL has li- 
censed to the French company, Ugi- 
lor. The acrylonitrile process has not 
seen service in a commercial plant. 

DCL’s large engineering division 
designs complete plants, as well as 
plant improvements, specialized equip- 
ment, and instrumentation. A number 
of the engineering development sec- 
tion’s devices—e.g., oxygen meters, 
infrared analyzers, special-purpose 
pumps—are manufactured and sold 
under license by equipment firms. 

Among the new fields DCL is study- 
ing: water-based paint resins; new 
lines like sorbic acid, isoniazid, pico- 
lines. And the Biochemicals Division 
is attempting to branch out from its 
traditional large-scale fermentation 
products; it is working on drugs (some, 
like isoniazid, are already on the mar- 
ket), and semisynthetic antibiotics. 

DCL prides itself on its ability to 
adapt to changing market conditions. 
Example: the way the Plastics Divi- 
sion has come through the relative 
slackness in some sections of the U.K. 
plastics industry, which was hit by the 
recession in the appliance and motor 
industries. 

Early last year, when the home mar- 
ket was still booming, DCL saw the 
portents, stepped up its export efforts, 
developed new applications for the 
home market—packaging applications, 
for instance, to compensate for the 
drop in polystyrene demand for re- 
frigerators. As a result, DCL’s plastic 
plants have continued at full-capacity 
production. 

Early last year, the Industrial Group 
established a new Development De- 
partment to coordinate long-range 
thinking on new markets, new prod- 
ucts, new lines of research. Typifying 
DCL’s increasing emphasis on its own 
research efforts, the new department 
is headed by H. M. Stanley, former 
manager of the Great Burgh labs. 

Boost for Exports: Mainly because 
many of its products are simple inter- 


mediates with high freight costs, DCL’s 
exports have been a relatively minor 
part of sales. 

The Chemical Division exports 
about 10-15% of its own output, and 
20% -30% of the products it handles 
for BHC. Biggest-volume export 
items: cumene, butadiene, phenol, ace- 
tone. Western Europe — particularly 
France, Germany, Holland, the Scan- 
dinavian countries—is the chief mar- 
ket, but smaller amounts go behind 
the Iron Curtain—to Russia, Czecho- 
slovakia—and to other parts of the 
world, including the U.S. (which buys 
dyestuff intermediates). 

The Plastics Division has a bigger 
relative stake in exports: 20-25% of 
its direct sales. Because of high tariffs 
and local competition, little of this 
goes to the Common Market. Major 
markets are Scandinavia, the Far East 
and Australasia, the Middle East and 
Africa, and South America. 

But DCL is becoming increasingly 
export conscious. Its salesmen are 
working harder on present markets, 
developing new ones. The Plastics 
Division, for instance, is currently 
giving special attention to West Africa 
and the Middle East. 

Like most British chemical com- 
panies, DCL is less than wildly en- 
thusiastic about EFTA. The British 
industry feels it is losing in protection 
more than it gains in markets. Never- 
theless, DCL intends to make what it 
can out of EFTA, and is stepping up 
its sales efforts within the area, par- 
ticularly the Scandinavian countries. 

A major disappointment in the ex- 
port field has been the U.K.’s failure 
to link up with the Common Market. 
So far, DCL says, the Six-Seven split 
hasn’t cost it any trade, but if the 
split persists a loss is inevitable. 

Right now, DCL has no plants or 
links (other than licensing) within the 
EEC. Its policy is still based on the 
belief that some sort of British tie-up 
with the Common Market is inevita- 
ble, and that locating plants on the 
basis of the split would be uneconomic. 

Overseas Production: DCL will 
probably build up its manufacturing 
position outside of the Common Mar- 


‘ket. So far it has chemical produc- 


tion interests in just two countries— 
Australia and South Africa. 


Its Australian affiliate, C.S.R. 





Key Steps in Distillers’ Chemical Growth 


1877 DCL formed by amalgamation of several whisky distillers. By-product 
industrial alcohol sales part of business. 








1925 Purchases plant at Carshalton to make solvents. 





1926 _ Establishes central research and development. 





1928 Forms The Carbon Dioxide Co. to develop industrial uses of by-product 
carbon dioxide. 





1929 Forms British Industrial Solvents Ltd., builds new plant at Hull. Begins 
researching petrochemicals as substitute solvent source. 





1937 Buys British Resin Products Ltd., synthetic resins producer. 





1939 Acquires 49.9% interest in B.X. Plastics Ltd., subsidiary of British 


' Xylonite, one of U.K.’s largest fabricators. 
Stately building on London's St. James Square 


is headquarters of DCL’s Industrial Group. 1940 With help of Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd., builds and operates for govern- 
ment U.K.’s first calcium carbide plant. (Now leases from government.) 








Associates with F. A. Hughes and Co., producer of celluloid synthetic 
resins and molding powders. (Buys Hughes in 1951.) 





Builds penicillin plant for government. 





Forms British Geon Ltd. with B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. (55%-45%) 
to make PVC from calcium carbide and chlorine. 





Acquires full ownership of Hughes. 





Buys penicillin plant, forms Distillers Co. (Biochemicals) Ltd. 





Forms British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd. with British Petroleum (50- 

: 50), to build U.K.’s largest purely petrochemical complex at Grange- 
Grangemouth works half owned by DCL mouth, Scotland. 

is U.K.’s biggest petrochemical complex. 





BHC forms Forth Chemicals Ltd. with Monsanto Ltd. (667%4%-3314%) 
to make monomeric styrene. 





Forms Orobis Ltd. with Oronite Chemical (50-50) to make lubricant 
additives. 





Forms Distrene Ltd. with Dow (559%-45%) to make polystyrene. 





Forms Hedon Chemicals Ltd. with Shawinigan (50-50) to make vinyl 
acetate from acetylene and acetic acid. 





r . 2 BHC forms Grange Chemicals Ltd. with Oronite Chemical Co. (66%%- 
rs — 3314%) to make detergent alkylate. 
rt 4 





a Forms Honeywill-Atias Ltd. with Atlas Powder Co. (50-50) to make sur- 
es face-active agents for emulsions, creams, pharmaceuticals, agricultural 
‘ =) 
i sprays. 
Fast growing Hull works is DCL’s original chem- 
ical complex, produces a range of chemicals. 
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Sales Offices in: Chicago * Boston * Akron « Atlanta * Houston * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Toro 
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We hope to see you at the 
Division of Rubber Chemistry 
A.C.S. Convention 
Louisville, Kentucky 

-April 19, 20 and 2l- 











CARBON BLACK 


nOW 


YOU WANT IT 


Continuous production in the industry’s most 
heavily instrumented plants means you get 
carbon black of consistent quality when you order 
it from Witco-Continental. You get a product with 
the physical properties you want, 

shipped the way you want it. 


You also get the benefits of Witco-Continental’s 
“Unified Control” system. Your orders and requests 
are channeled through one integrated world 
organization to provide the full benefits of 
Witco-Continental production and research facilities 
...fast, smooth service from the time your order 
is received, right through packaging and shipment. 


Witco-Continental has increased its capacity by 
fifty per cent— another assurance of getting your 
carbon black how, when and wherever you need it. 


122 East 42nd Street « New York 17, N. Y. 


CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 


4848 Guiton, Houston 27, Texas 





d Montreal, Canada * London and Manchester, England * Glasgow, Scotland « Rotterdam, The Netherlands * Paris, France 
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METHYLAMINES 


Monomethylamine « Dimethylamine « Trimethylamine 
From industry’s most complete line of amines. 
Anhydrous and aqueous, shipped from Wyandotte, 
Mich., in tank cars, tank trucks, 
compartmented tank trucks and drums. Also 
available in cylinders. Write for technical data and 
engineering help in handling, containment 
and process application. 

Industrial Chemicals Division, 
PENNSALT CHEMICALS CORPORATION, 

Three Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


industrial Chemicals Division 


SALES OFFICES: ATLANTA ® CHICAGO © DETROIT e NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA @ PITTSBURGH @ ST. LOUIS © APPLETON 
LOS ANGELES e SAN FRANCISCO 





PENNSALT CHEMICALS OF CANADA LTD., OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 
AIRCO COMPANY INTERNATIONAL, NEW YORK 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Chemicals (60%-owned by Colonial 
Sugar Refining Co.), produces most 
of the products DCL makes at Hull, 
is now getting into petrochemicals. A 
joint company with Goodrich is build- 
ing a PVC plant, and one with Dow 
started producing styrene, chlorine, 
and ethylene dichloride last year. 

In South Africa, National Chemical 
Products Ltd. (48%-owned by DCL, 
the rest publicly held) also makes a 
wide range of Chemical Division prod- 
ucts from molasses. With the govern- 
ment-owned South African Coal, Oil 
and Gas Corp., NCPL formed a sub- 
sidiary in °59 to manufacture deriva- 
tives from the parent companies’ raw 
materials, And NCPL has another 
subsidiary—Poly-Resin Products Ltd. 

In the past, DCL has tended to 
license processes in markets to which 
exporting was unprofitable. Now it’s 
leaning more to overseas production. 

DCL is optimistic, though the fu- 
ture is not entirely unclouded. A con- 
tinuing recession in the U.S. could 
foreshadow some rough weather 
for the British chemical and plastics 
industry, both in terms of a reduced 
U.S. market and the resulting scramble 
for overseas markets by U.S. com- 
panies. There is also concern over 
the impact that ICI’s and Shell’s poly- 
propylene will have on plastics sales. 


Major Chemical Products 
of DCL and Affiliates 





Acetate solvents 
Acetic acid 
Acetic anhydride 
Alkylbenzene 
Acetone 
Antibiotics 
Binder resins 
Butadiene 
Butanol 
Calcium carbide 
Carbon dioxide 
Caustic soda 
Celluloid 
Chlorine 
Cumene 
Detergent 
alkylate 
Drug 
intermediates 
Dyestuff 
intermediates 
Ethanol 
Ethylene 
Ethylene 
dichloride 
Fine chemicals 
Hydrochloric acid 


Isopropanol 
Lube oil 
additives 
Molding 
powders 
Phenol 
Plasticizers, 
adipate, 
sebacate, 
phthalate 
Polyethylene 
Polystyrene 
Polyvinyl 
chloride 
Propylene 
Sodium 
hypochlorite 
Specialty 
synthetic 
rubbers 
Styrene 
Surface-active 
agents 
Surface-coating 
resins 
Vinyl acetate 
Vitamins 





PROOF FROM LATEST COST ANALYSIS: 
Fluoroflex pipe (LINED WITH TEFLON) Cheaper in installed cost 
than glass-lined or high-alloy steel pipe! 


PIPING COMPARISON—-RELATIVE COST INDEX 
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PIPE SCHEDULE 


PVC 80 
EPOXY J 


MATERIAL 


This chart from 


Here’s a report that’s going to influence design thinking 
profoundly! It demonstrates that steel pipe lined with 
Teflont, though at present more costly on a material 
basis, is comparable in installed cost with 316 stainless 
steel, and actually cheaper in installed cost than glass- 
lined pipe or high-alloy steel! (See chart above; complete 
figures available from Resistoflex). 


Fluorofiex*, the proprietary product manufactured solely 
by Resistoflex,is fabricated Teflon at its best. Fluoroflex- 
lined steel pipe, because of its long service life, freedom 
from corrosion, contamination, and product loss, is act- 
ually replacing glass-lined, nickel alloy, and other cor- 
rosion-resistant piping materials. 


It is at present being used in the manufacture of synthetic 


PHEN. STD 





























new documented study tells the whole story: 


plastics, acrylics, polyethylene, polypropylene, styrene, 
rayon, and other materials necessitating high-corrosion 
processes. Because inner surfaces are non-contaminating, 
Fluoroflex-lined pipe is also ideally suited to the handling 
of high-purity and sanitary products. 
If you are planning a corrosion-resistant piping installa- 
tion, can you afford to overlook economic facts like this? 
Write to Resistoflex Corporation for your copy of the 
complete analysis, today. Plants in ROSELAND, N. J., 
Anaheim, Calif., Dallas, Tex. Sales offices in major cities. 
tDuPont T.M. *Resistoflex T.M. 


RESISTOFLEX 


COMPLETE SYSTEMS FOR CORROSIVE SERVICE 
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STRONGER 
FY a 
for every 
high pressure 
pipeline 
duty... 


... because 


they are 


drop forged 


; 
i 


. C 


Constantly imitated but never duplicated, Vogt forged steel 
fittings and flanges have unmatched strength and toughness 
for your most severe pipeline duties. Laboratory controlled 
materials and Vogt's special forging techniques assure products 
which are always uniform in structure, fine grained, and free from 
persiistess Uiltieaniitiniiiattinas porosity. Thereby the shocks and stresses imposed by high pres- 

Plant Equipment — Steam sures and high temperatures are easily withstood, and with 
Generators — Heat Exchangers — stubborn resistance to erosion and corrosion. Consult Catalog 

Adena F-10 for our complete line of fittings and flanges. 
Refrigerating Equipment. 
For a copy of Vogt Catalog F-10 address Dept.24A-FCW 


HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO., P.O. BOX 1918, LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 
SALES OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Camden, N. J., 
St. Louis, Charleston, W. Va., Los Angeles. 


OTHER VOGT PRODUCTS 


Forged Stee! Valves — 


DROP FORGED STEEL 

co 4 
Fittings 
and Flanges 
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The furor over the effectiveness of the Salk antipolio vaccine 
is headed for a Congressional investigation. Rep. Kenneth A. Roberts 
(D., Ala.), chairman of the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Sub- 
committee on Health and Safety, wants the entire matter aired “so that the 


people of this country may be assured as to the effectiveness of the Salk 
vaccine.” 





Roberts urges a quick, thorough investigation to be held well 
in advance of the polio season. The latest charges originated with Dr. 
Herbert Ratner, health commissioner of Oak Park, Ill., and a long-time 
critic of the Salk vaccine. 


Ratner wrote a letter that appeared in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Assn., stating that “it is now generally recognized that much 
of the Salk vaccine used in the U.S. has been worthless.” 


Some press accounts leaped to the conclusion that the letter 
expressed the view of AMA. However, Dr. F. J. L. Blasingame, execu- 
tive vice-president of AMA, quickly denied this. He said that the initial 
press account in the Scripps-Howard newspapers was “a sensational story.” 





He cited a December resolution of the AMA House of Delegates 
stating that the vaccine has been “proved to be effective” and urging its 


“widest possible use” this year in the absence of general availability of 
oral vaccine. 


U. S. Surgeon General Dr. Luther L. Terry also denounced the 
“erroneous interpretation” in news accounts of Dr. Ratner’s views. He 
defended the vaccine’s potency and effectiveness, and stated, “The 


results have been highly successful among vaccinated segments of the 
population.” 


Dr. Salk comments that it is not vaccine failure, but failure to 
use the vaccine, that results in outbreaks of polio. Roberts plans to call 


witnesses from all interested agencies of the government, as well as 
members of AMA. 


Funds to start the helium conservation program have been held 
up in Congress. Interior Secretary Stewart L. Udall backed President 
Eisenhower’s request for $12 million to get the new program off to a quick 
start. The House Appropriations Committee, however, wanted more time 
for study of the program, so several months will elapse before the Interior 
Dept. actually has funds in hands. 





Counterfeit drugs are next on the Kefauver inquiry list. Sen. 
Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.), chairman of the Senate Antimonopoly sub- 
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committee, will open up soon on charges that there are widespread sales 
of drugs which are not what they are supposed to be, or are substandard. 
He will probably hold two or three days of hearings, starting March 21 
with Food & Drug Administration officials. 


Of more significance to the drug industry, however, is legisla- 
tion that Kefauver and subcommittee staff members have in preparation. 
(Introduction of the measure is still some way off.) The bill is likely to 
include provisions concerning the advertising, licensing and patenting of 


drugs, and may call for strengthening the drug policing powers of the 
Food & Drug Administration. 


The subcommittee right now is completing the investigative 
stage of its inquiry into drug prices. Only one further hearing is scheduled; 
Kefauver will invite doctors and the American Medical Assn. to testify, 
but probably not until after his measure is in final form. 


Subcommittee staff men maintain Kefauver does not want to 
bring drug prices directly under federal control. Rather, he believes 
prices can be brought down by revising advertising practices in the in- 
dustry, perhaps by promoting cross-licensing between manufacturers and 
other indirect means. 


Approval of the Food & Drug Administration’s recommenda- 
tions to extend the March 5 deadline for complying with the Food Additives 
Act of 1958 has been given by the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. George P. Larrick, FDA commissioner, asked Congress to 





give the Administration power to extend compliance provisions in specific 
cases—not a blanket extension. He told the committee that FDA would 
grant extensions only for products sold before Jan. 1, ’58, and “only where 
conditions exist which necessitate the prescribing of an additional period.” 
Extensions will not go beyond June 30, ’64. 


Congress passed the law in Sept. ’58, and originally allowed 30 
months for food processors to test additives to make sure they were safe 
for consumption. The extension, provided for in H.R. 3980, is necessary, 
Larrick said, because “the problem is much larger than anyone realized 
in °58.” 

- 

The Justice Dept. has dropped its eight-year-old antitrust action 
against four leading soap manufacturers—Procter & Gamble Co., Colgate- 
Palmolive Co., Lever Bros., and the Assn. of American Soap and Glycerine 
Producers, Inc. An attorney for the Antitrust Division said no purpose 
would be served by bringing the case to trial. 





When the original complaint was filed Dec. 11, °52, it charged 
a conspiracy in restraint of trade and joint monopolization in the house- 
hold soap and synthetic detergent industry. Since then, it was pointed out, 
there has been a great acceleration of the industry’s change from soap to 
synthetic detergents, and a determination of the legal issues involved could 
not result in a decree that would now have any significance. 
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for newly issued 
1961 specification and price sheets. BZURA CHEMICAL COMPANY INC. 
Samples are also available Chemica’ Clark Street, off Broadway 
for your evaluation. Keyport, New Jersey / Fieldsboro, New Jersey 





Celanese 25-million Ib. 
production capacity for 
1,3-BUTYLENE GLYCOL 
gives the process industry 
its first volume source 

of supply 


Now, there’s enough of this versatile diol to meet your needs—promptly and 
economically! Celanese 1,3-butylene glycol has many advantages in many 
applications. Its longer chain length and molecular configuration open new 
possibilities for producers of plasticizers, of alkyds, polyesters, and 
polyurethanes. This glycol, like other Celanese glycols, is now available in tank 
cars, compartmented cars,and drums. Write for technical data, outlining your 
application, to: Celanese Chemical Company, 


Dept. 652-C, Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Celanese ® 


Celanese Chemical Company is a Division of Celanese Corporation of America. 
Canadian Affiliate: Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. 
Export Sales: Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 
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Barge navigates on Mississippi near new Vicksburg industrial site. 


Waterways Lure CPI Anew 


Although the usually placid Missis- 
sippi River (above) is rampaging at 
flood level this week, this isn’t dampen- 
ing the enthusiasm of developers of the 
river’s newest planned industrial site 
—245 flood-free acres wrung from 
the marshes at Vicksburg, Warren 
County, Miss. Called the Vicksburg 
Harbor Project, it will eventually in- 
clude 1,500 acres, cost an estimated 
$5 million. 

Like industrial waterside develop- 
ments in other parts of the country, 
the new site attests to the rising de- 
mand for easy access to cheap water 
transportation, a need particularly evi- 
dent among chemical manufacturers 
(see table, p. 40). 

Traffic managers don’t have to see 
proof that the Mississippi, or practi- 
cally any other major waterway, for 


that matter, is a desirable location for 
plant sites. They haven’t much choice 
if the transportation cost of raw ma- 
terials or products is critical or if an 
abundant water supply is needed. 
Barge cost for transporting bulk ma- 
terials (e.g., phosphates) from New 
Orleans to Chicago, for example, may 
run about $4/ton. By railroad, the 
cost might be $7-8/ton. A_ similar 
difference in loading and unloading 
costs frequently compounds the ad- 
vantage of water transportation. 
According to the American Water- 
ways Operators, Inc. (Washington, 
D.C.), 82 new plant facilities were 
constructed or planned along naviga- 
ble inland waterways during the 
fourth quarter of °60. That brought 
the year’s total to 263. Fifty of the 82 
were chemical or petroleum plants. 


AWO President Braxton Carr tells 
CHEMICAL WEEK that the increas- 
ing demand for waterfront sites has 
been apparent since ’52, when his or- 
ganization started keeping records. 
Since ’52, a total of 3,461 plant sites 
have been developed. The fundamen- 
tal reason, Carr propounds, “You can 
build rail spurs and highway cutoffs 
to the waterfront, but you can’t build 
a waterfront.” 

Carr notes several areas that appear 
particularly attractive to chemical 
process companies—the reach of the 
Mississippi between Baton Rouge and 
New Orleans, and the Chicago area 
among them. Such built-up areas are, 
of course, expensive. Waterfront in 
heavily urbanized areas can cost 
$10,000/ acre or more, compared with 
a normal $2,000-5,000/acre. On the 
other hand, observes Carr: “Some 
waterfront land in West Virginia can 
be obtained for practically nothing.” 

There are many variables (e.g., 
taxes, labor supply, etc.) that dictate 
waterfront land cost—not the least of 
which are company attitudes. Some 
companies like to locate where sew- 
ers, utilities, roads, etc., are already in 
place—and are prepared to pay a 
premium for the convenience. Others 
don’t mind pioneering—as Olin Ma- 
thieson did in erecting its aluminum 
plant at Clarington, O. But carving 
a site out of raw countryside is 
costly. 

Down by the Levee: Preparing 
waterfront sites is no simple job. In 
Mississippi, the Vicksburg project re- 
quired dredging channels to give ves- 
sels having up to 12-ft. draft easy 
access to the Mississippi. Industrial 
fill raised the new site and its rail- 
road and highway approaches above 
projected flood levels, about 27 ft. 
higher than the surrounding ground. 
Now, land is available for sale or 
lease in lots of two acres and up, most 
with water frontage and utilities. 

Claims the Warren County Port 
Commission: “We are within 24 hours 
of over 40 million people in this vast 
area. Ample labor is available, and in 
amendments to the Mississippi consti- 
tution we have right-to-work laws. 
Utilities are reasonably priced. The 
Port of Vicksburg will be maintained 
as a free port. Certain advantages are 
to be had in ad valorem taxes.” 

Chicago, Too: A new industrial site 
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Waterfront CPI Projects Planned or Under Construction 











near Chicago aims at attracting all 
types of industry. It encompasses over 
9,000 acres located just west of the 
Dresden Nuclear Generating Station 
on the Illinois River 50 miles south- 
west of Chicago. Heralded as the 
“world’s largest planned industrial 
park” it will be known as The Dres- 
den Industrial District. The property 
covers nearly 11 miles of frontage 
along Illinois’ deep waterway link be- 
tween the Mississippi River and the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. Clifford A. 
Zoll, president of the recently formed 
Dresden Development Co., _ tells 
CHEMICAL WEEK that roads, rail spurs, 
and pipelines will be added as the 
need develops. Several chemical com- 
panies are reported to have expressed 
an interest. 

Presence of the Dresden Nuclear 
Power Station (a privately financed 
boiling-water reactor rated at 180,000 
kw.) nearby has nothing to do with 
the site choice, according to Zoll. 
Neither do the site’s backers expect 
that the presence of the reactor will 
deter industry or labor from locating 
in the area. The presence of water, 
proximity to Chicago, and lack of 
zoning restrictions are the primary rea- 
sons for the new development. 

From the beginning, the backers 
envisioned the district as ultimately 
developing into a chemical complex. 
A low tax rate (ranging from $1.60 
to $2.40/$100 assessment, compared 
with around $5 in Cook County) and 
an availability of some skilled “Grade 
2” chemical workers in the area—a 
holdover from some of the coal lab- 
oratories once operating in the vicin- 
ity—also make the site more attrac- 
tive for chemical operations. 

Arkansas Travel: While natural 
waterways aren’t “built” they can be 
made larger and more navigable, en- 
hancing their value as plant sites. 
That’s the object of the Arkansas 
River project, a $1.2 billion federal 
program designed to open up the 
Arkansas River to commercial navi- 
gation and to exploitation for indus- 
trial expansion. Completion is now 
expected in 70, possibly as early as 
67 in view of the new Administra- 
tion’s interest in public works. 

The plan is to build 19 locks, 15 
being low-lift and the other four me- 
dium-lift, to form lakes along the 
river. Most large towns on the Ar- 
kansas River already studying en- 
gineering plans for ports to utilize 





MARK UP A STRIKE—A “pocket hit” is a thrill for usage these pins remain clean and require a minimum of 
the bowler but the pins take a beating. That’s one reason maintenance. Rugged nitrocellulose-based protective coat- 
why AMF Pin-spotters protects its new ‘“‘Chemweld” pins ings also find use in coating the alleys themselves—for a 
with a top coat based on Hercules® nitrocellulose. In actual smooth, long-lasting surface. 


4 MAKE BETTER DOUGH- 
| NUTS—Starvis®, Hercules gel- 


atinized wheat starch, increases 


the absorption properties of 
bakery mixes such as doughnut, 
cookie, and ice cream cone, to 


NOURISH WESTERN CROPS provide consistent quality from 
UN-32*, Hercules high-analysis nitrogen as : ee si nt poxiatceonet 
fertilizer solution, contains 32 per cent ni- 

trogen by weight. Manufactured in Cali- 
fornia, UN-32 can be shipped to customers 
rapidly by tank truck, tank car or in larger 
quantities, via barge. A nonpressure, non- 
flammable material, UN-32 can be applied 


to give high water content in the 
dough, and offers advantages in 
such other products as breading 
mixes and sausage binders. 


to soil by conventional spraying equip- 
ment, or fed into irrigating systems, or 
applied from the air. — *Hercules trademark 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
Hercules Tower, 910 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 





CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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MHI 
INTRODUCES... 


Now, fine chemical and phar- 
maceutical manufacturers have an 
important tool that reduces acid chio- 
rides to aldehydes . . . stereospecifically 
reduces steroid ketones to hydroxy de- 
rivatives. With Lithium Aluminum Tri-t 
Butoxy Hydride, the acid chloride reduc- 
tion procedure is simple and safe... 
and can be carried out at room tempera- 
ture using standard equipment. Yields 
are high, as illustrated below: 


Acid Chioride Solvent 
p-nitrobenzoyl ... diglyme 


Yield 


diglyme 
diglyme 
m-chlorobenzoy! . . diglyme 
o-chlorobenzoy! .. diglyme 
pivaloyl 
pivaloyl 


MHI technical service engi- 
neers will be glad to help you take full 
advantage of this new hydride. As a start, 
why not write or call for a comprehensive 
new technical bulletin. Laboratory quan- 
tities of the new hydride are available 
now! 


25 G Sample Free!* Larger quan- 
tities are available at reasonable 
cost. Contracts for annual require- 
ments are being negotiated now 
at even more attractive prices. 


eeeeveeveeeneeee 
eoeeeeeeeeeeee 


eoeeeeeveeeeeveeeevreeeeeeee eee 


*Shipped Express Collect 


PIONEERS IN HYDRIDE CHEMISTRY 


Metal 
Hydrides 


Incorporated 


205 CONGRESS STREET 
BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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the 9-ft.-deep, 520-mile-long channel. 

One of Oklahoma’s hopes is that 
once the river becomes navigable, a 
large petrochemical complex will be 
developed in the northeastern part of 
the state. Already John Deere Chem- 
ical Co. makes ammonia and urea at 
Pryor, and Callery Chemical (boranes) 
and Fansteel Metallurgical are lo- 
cated in Muskogee. A lot of other 
chemical process companies are look- 
ing at the area. The recent trend 
toward using gas and LPG before 
they cross a state line will probably 
mean that the state of Oklahoma will 
see considerable increase in the rate 
of petrochemical and other CPI de- 
velopment in the future. 

Other attractions to industry in- 
clude coal, pure limestone, natural 
gas reserves, woodlands, and minerals 
in the area. When the system is com- 
pleted, traffic is expected to reach 13 
million tons/year, about balanced in 
up- and downstream movement. 

Glenn Wynn, president of Sunray 
Chemical Co. (Tulsa), says, “This 
project is a must for materials that 
move up and down the Mississippi 
and along the Gulf Coast. We could 
use water transportation this year, 
from our Tulsa refinery and petro- 
chemical plants to our Corpus Christi 
refinery and plant, and to Gulf Coast 
customers. We will probably install a 
pipeline system for the 12-15 miles 
between our refinery and petrochemi- 
cal plants in Tulsa to Catoosa.” 

Sunray makes benzene, ethylben- 
zene and other petrochemicals at 
Tulsa. It makes styrene at Corpus 
Christi, using materials from Tulsa. 
John Deere Chemical feels the new 
waterway will allow it to be in a better 
competitive position in the export 
market via ports of Houston or New 
Orleans. Callery and Fansteel like 
the prospect of water freight rates. 

In the Pryor area, local citizens have 
set up a public trust, are now nego- 
tiating with the General Services Ad- 
ministration in Washington on the pos- 
sibility of buying 10,000 acres of 
choice industrial land sites from the 
over-30,000 acre abandoned Okla- 
homa Ordnance Depot. The land is 
on the Grand River, looks highly 
desirable with water transportation 
imminent. 

Peabody Coal Co. is already in- 
vestigating the possible location of a 
coking project built on the old ord- 
nance site. It would produce coke 


for sale to the Midwest Carbide Co. 
at Pryor. Ohio Rubber Co. is now 
locating a new industrial rubber plant 
at Fort Smith, Ark. 

Western Opportunity: Site seekers 
are also keeping an eye on the ship 
channel now being widened to allow 
ocean-going vessels to travel from 
San Francisco Bay all the way to 
Sacramento. Completion is  sched- 
uled for °63. A company locating 
along the channel would have to put 
in its own turning basin (since the 
channel isn’t very wide) or else have 
its vessels steam all the way to Sacra- 
mento (84 miles from San Francisco). 
(But this is not considered a serious 
problem.) 

As added incentive to locate along 
the channel, a 36 in. natural gas line is 
coming into the area from Canada. 
The line will be completed in Dec. 
61, bring relatively cheap Canadian 
natural gas to Antioch, the start of 
the ship channel, trigger further in- 
dustrial activity in the already bustling 
region (CW, Oct. 1, ’60, p. 39). 

If CPI expansion continues at its 
familiar clip, waterfront plant sites 
are sure of continued demand. As one 
traffic manager puts the problem: 
“In some places the asking price 
isn’t quoted by the acre but by the 
foot.” For most locations, though, 
that’s not the case. And new water- 
side developments will help supply 
keep pace with demand. 


LABOR 


Peace Plan: A plan to prevent 
strikes on industrial construction proj- 
ects—including chemical plants—was 
unfolded in a recent joint statement 
by the Building and Construction 
Trades Dept. (AFL-CIO) and the Na- 
tional Constructors Assn. Officially la- 
beled as The National Disputes Ad- 
justment Plan, it is the result of nearly 
a year’s negotiations by both groups. 

The plan calls for improved prejob 
conferences so that possible trouble 
spots can be detected before construc- 
tion is well along. It asks for closer 
working relationships between respon- 
sible representatives of NCA member 
companies and their counterparts in 
the international unions. And it re- 
quires “last resort” arbitration of a 
dispute by a national arbitration 
board, to be composed of three rep- 
resentatives from NCA (which is made 
up of 28 engineering and construction 








Surfactants 


Reducing Agents 
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Right place for the product—Near You 


Rohm & Haas’ network of warehouses and technical 
service centers assures you of a dependable source of 
sanitary chemicals and formulating assistance. A 
steady flow of products from four manufacturing 
plants to eight strategically located warehouses 
places stock-service within quick-delivery distance of 
your plant. Backing one of the most complete sani- 
tary chemical lines available today is the Rohm & 
Haas staff of field specialists, located across the 
country. Their close working relationship with Rohm 
& Haas research keeps them constantly aware of the 
newest developments in the industry. Contact the 


Rohm & Haas sanitary chemical specialist nearest 
you. He’ll see that you get the kind of service you 
want, when you want it. Our products and technical 
information may be the keys to better formulations 
and lower costs for you. 


ROHM 
HAAS = 


PHILADELPHIA S,PA. 


Executive Offices: Philadelphia, Pa., WAlnut 5-9860 « Branch Offices: Los Angeles, California, WEbster 1-1491 

Oakland, California, TEmplebar 4-6300 * Chicago, Illinois, ROdney 3-7000 * Kansas City, Missouri, LOgan 1-6821 

New York City, LOngacre 3-4154 * LeRoy, New York, LeRoy 976 * Memphis, Tennessee, JAckson 5-3757 
Pasadena, Texas, GReenwood 9-2861 * Yakima, Washington, GLencourt 3-1220 


SANITARY CHEMICALS 
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2 year round-the-clock 
protection against sulfuric 
acid spill and splash 


GACO H-2 


Problem: A large Canadian manufacturer 
had a problem transporting sulfuric acid 
at 200°F. in its tank trucks from the pick- 
ling line to a disposal dump. The fleet of 
tank trucks must operate around the clock 
and the best ‘‘acid proof” paint available 
would last for only one trip and then peel 
off. 


’ 


Solution: The exteriors of the tank trucks 
were coated with GACO H-2 Hypalon as a 
protection against the continual splashing 
and spillage of acid during loading and 
unloading. 


Result: This coating has now been in serv- 
ice over a full two years, with trucks run- 
ning around the clock, and shows no signs 
of deterioration. GACO protective coatings 
start work where ordinary coatings fail. 
For further information, write—we'll for- 
ward literature of interest. 


GATES ENGINEERING CO. 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
GACOTE, NEOPRENE* HYPALON* 
VINYL, EPOXY, URETHANE 


THE MARK OF CORROSION ProTectiOn  *Sheet and liquid 
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ADMINISTRATION 


firms), three from the department, with 
a seventh member as a neutral chair- 
man, if necessary. Any decisions of 
the national arbitration board would 
be binding upon the parties. Resort to 
the board, however, would occur only 
when both sides to the dispute agree 
to submit their arguments. 
o 

Firestone Settlement: An eight-day- 
old strike of production workers at 
the Firestone Synthetic Fiber Co. 
plant in Hopewell, Va., ended with the 
acceptance by the union of a two- 
year contract covering wages and 
working conditions. Terms of the con- 
tract (the first negotiated between 
Firestone and Local No. 15061 UMW 
District 50) were ratified at a meeting 
of union members. Although exact 
terms of the new wage pact were not 
revealed, the total wage package 
amounted to an average 24¢/hour in- 
>rease. 

” 

Monsanto Settlement: Improved 
pensions, new vesting rights and im- 
proved hospitalization and insurance 
are provided in a company-wide agree- 
ment negotiated between Monsanto 
Chemical Co. and five unions repre- 
senting some 9,500 employees at 15 
plants. OCAW, one of the participat- 
jing unions, said the plan provides 
$186.75 monthly retirement income 
for most 25-year employees. 

e 

Olin Mathieson Contract: Union 
members ratified terms of a 15-month 
contract with Olin Mathieson Chemi- 
cal Corp. at Pasadena, Tex. The con- 
tract calls for a 14¢/hour increase, is 
retroactive to Dec. 19, upgrades the 
pay classification of one-fourth of the 
inion members. It also stipulates an 
automatic extension of the contract 
intil the company or the union gives 
60 days’ notice that it wants to change 
the pact. Olin Mathieson workers have 
been getting $3.07-$3.14¢/hour. 

. 

Bargaining Ruling: The Supreme 
Court has in effect ruled that the 
Selanese Corp. of America must bar- 
gain with the Textile Workers of 
America (AFL-CIO). Celanese had 
protested a representation election in 
which the Textile Workers were named 
sargaining agents, claiming that the 
anion had used misleading informa- 
tion as part of its election campaign. 
The verdict supported an earlier 
NLRB ruling that was reversed. 


KEY CHANGES 


Tommy D. Greer to vice-president, 
Texize Chemicals, Inc. (Greenville, 
S.C.). 


Fred H. Moore to executive vice- 
president, Mobil Oil Co. (New York). 


Frank N. Getman to executive 
vice-president, Richardson-Merrell 
Inc. (Cincinnati). 


H. D. Kinsey to vice-president, 
Union Carbide Corp. (New York). 


Henry C. Yutzy to vice-president, 
Eastman Kodak Co. (Rochester, N.Y.). 


John M. Halsted to vice-president, 
purchasing, Colgate-Palmolive Co. 
(New York). 


Harry W. McNey to executive vice- 
president, McNeil Laboratories, Inc. 
(Philadelphia). 


Milton R. Mathews to senior vice- 
president; Maurice James O’Brien to 
vice-president, sales, Marblehead Lime 
Co. (Chicago). 


Zolten Merszei to vice-president 
and general manager, European oper- 
ations, Dow Chemical International 
Ltd., S.A. (Zurich, Switzerland). 


George R. Armstrong to the board 
of directors, Virginia-Carolina Chemi- 
cal Corp. (Richmond, Va.). 


William M. Allen to the board of 
directors, Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia (San Francisco). 


Rolf H. Stein to the board of direc- 
tors, Victor Blagden & Co. Ltd. 
(London). 


A. M. MacKinnon to treasurer, 
Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. 
(Morris Plains, N.J.). 


Hamer Wilson to the board of direc- 
tors, Rexall Drug and Chemical Co. 
(Los Angeles). 


Warren J. Rowley to vice-president 
sales, Clark-Schwebel Fiber Glass 
Corp. (New York). 


M. P. Weigel to the board of direc- 
tors, Aluminium Ltd. (Montreal). 


J. S. Bardin to vice-president, Cal- 
lery Chemical Co. (Pittsburgh). 


Leslie T. Fournier to the board of 
directors, National Distillers and 
Chemical Corp. (New York). 
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ENGINEERING 


Model of an ethyl alcohol plant demonstrates some of the Soviet's special CPI 
design—note European-style cooling towers in upper-middle of the picture. 


Harvesting fertilizer in shallow straits 


off the Caspian Sea. The hot sun 
evaporates water, concentrates salts. 


Sulfuric acid unit is part of a chemical 
complex in Aktyubinsk. The plant makes 
use of enormous phosphorite deposits. 


Building Plants in U.S.S.R. 


Textile plant could be compared to the 
American-designed and -built plants Rus- 
sia has purchased in expansion program. 


What It's Like 


Sterling Moulding Materials, Ltd. 
(Cheshire, England) is shipping 
$2.1 million worth of equipment for 
Russia’s first polystyrene molding 
powder plant. This installation is one 
of the 50 chemical plants that the 
U.S.S.R. has had supplied or built by 
non-Russian sources during the past 
two years. And there’s evidence of a 
strong future business as the Soviets 
increase their chemical activity by 
10% each year. 

This July, a group of Sterling 
Moulding’s engineers will go to Rus- 
sia to supervise installation and start- 


up of the plant. (Its capacity will be 
10,000 long tons/year of toughened 
polystyrene powder.) 

U.S. policy prevents American firms 
from dealing with the Russians in 
“strategic materials”—the list includes 
many chemicals. But some deals are 
allowed. Example: two American firms 
have contracted for textile and syn- 
thetic fiber plants to be built in Russia. 

Von Kohorn International (White 
Plains, N.Y.) is supplying and instal- 
ling equipment for synthetic fiber 
plants at Kursk and Ryzan. Intertex 
International Corp. (New York), a 


representative of many leading textile 
firms, has a similar contract for textile 
equipment destined for Kalinin and 
Leningrad. 

To provide insight into what it’s 
like to build in Russia, correspondents 
from McGraw-Hill World News have 
just talked with executives and engi- 
neers experienced in building plants 
there. 

One executive of a European 
chemical firm said, “A good rule of 
thumb for a Western firm to keep in 
mind when making its first approach 
to Russia is to consider the country 
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a site 


worth seeing in 


MEMPHIS 
16/7 acres 


of Illinois Central property 
located north of Memphis at 
Woodstock, midway be- 
tween Chicago and New 
Orleans . . . a fast growing 
industrial community with 
such fine neighbors as E. I. 
duPont Company, the Grace 
Chemical Company, Union 
Carbide, Montana Ferro- 
alloys and Cardox Company. 


CARDOX 





rh CORP, 
downtown 
Memphis GRACE 
HEMICAL 


MONTAN 
FERROALLOYS 














a 


.. 11 miles from downtown 
Memphis 
. traversed by the main 
line of the Illinois Central 
Railroad and adjacent to 
U. S. Highway 51 


. water, sewage, gas and 
electric power all 
available 


. for sale or lease in 
whole or part 





A confidential discussion 


with our Director of Industrial De- 
velopment is sure to save you time 
in selecting the best plant site to 
fit your needs. Contact J. S. Frost, 
135 E. 11th Place, Chicago 5. Tele- 
phone WAbash 2-4811. 


ILLINOIS 
CENTRAL 


Main Line of Mid-America 
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an underdeveloped nation—one with 
lots of money.” 

A West German chemical executive 
adds, “By making an extra effort to 
be prepared for the unexpected, a 
Western firm can meet its bid price, 
specifications and the deadline without 
much difficulty.” 

The consensus seems to be that 
unusual situations may pop up on a 
Soviet job at any time. But by and 
large, putting up a chemical plant in 
Russia is surprisingly similar to build- 
ing one almost anywhere else in the 
world. And often it’s a much better 
business proposition. 

Attraction: There are two chief 
reasons why export-minded chemical 
plant builders are particularly attracted 
to Soviet business: the Russians pay 
cash and they look for quality rather 
than low price. 

Chemical firms outside the U.S. say 
that the U.S. is the only other place 
where they can make as good a finan- 
cial arrangement as they can in Russia. 
But in the U.S. the competition for 
plants and processes is fierce. 

In other industrially developed 
countries of the West, U.S. competi- 
tion is just as tough and the financial 
terms aren’t so attractive. As for the 
wide-open market of the underdevel- 
oped Asian and African countries, 
such nations seldom are able to make 
cash payments—and often the con- 
tractor must help his customer get a 
loan in order to be paid. 

The Russians’ inclination to empha- 
size quality rather than price when 
evaluating a bid is explained in this 
statement from a top German engi- 
neer: “They want to get the best proc- 
ess and plant design in every situation. 
It’s their craze to catch up with the 
West. That’s why they don’t worry 
about costly equipment—when they’re 
convinced it might push up their out- 
put a few percent.” 

So engineers—West Europeans, 
sometimes Japanese and Americans— 
can throw the full weight of their 
technical know-how behind a plant 
bid. In most cases, sharp, smart design 
will beat out a cheap, inferior pro- 
posal. This is a very satisfying, all- 
too-rare situation for the engineer. 
This and the favorable payment setup 
explain the appeal of Russian jobs. 

Bidding: As is the case with indus- 
trially underdeveloped nations, bidders 
are competing only against other 
foreign firms. No Soviet groups are 


involved in the competition. Reason: 
when the Kremlin opens a chemical 
job for bids, it is usually seeking 
technology in an area where it 
regards itself deficient. It behaves 
as if it had no chemical industry 
at all. 

So, in most cases, this means that 
the Russians are looking for the com- 
plete installation, rather than a process 
license. 

From their foreign bidders, the 
Soviets want a process, detailed engi- 
neering of the plant itself, process 
equipment including piping and some- 
times even structural steel, auxiliary 
facilities and a full force of construc- 
tion supervisors and plant startup 
personnel. 

This sort of complete package deal 
is uncommon in industrialized coun- 
tries. But the Russians aren't well 
equipped to take on a job from proc- 
ess data or even a plant design. 

One exception: if plant buildings can 
be built with concrete, the U.S.S.R. 
usually handles this end of a deal. 
Apparently, they’ve become masters 
of prefabricated concrete structures 
and take great pride in this. Another 
exception: they can be expected to 
provide their own power plant. 

One point on bidding that Euro- 
peans are quick to praise is that the 
Russians prepare exceptionally com- 
plete specifications for their mam- 
moth jobs. A central chemical indus- 
try bureau in Moscow—where all bid 
specs are drawn up—is staffed with 
highly competent engineers, educated 
in West European and American en- 
gineering standards and practice. 
Moreover, they are well-trained to 
discuss bids with their Western coun- 
terparts and to sensibly evaluate bid 
proposals. 

Nevertheless, many chemical firms 
experienced with Russian work offer 
a word of caution on what is other- 
wise a reasonably normal sealed-bid 
procedure. The Soviets like to push 
for very strict delivery terms for 
every stage of a project, often playing 
one bidder against another on this 
basis. “Usually, these delivery terms 
are totally unrealistic,” says one chem- 
ical man, “And the firm that falls 
into the schedule trap can be in a 
lot of trouble.” 

Trap: The catch is that transporta- 
tion facilities in the Soviet Union, such 
as arterial highways, and railroads, 
are still well under Western stand- 





HERE ARE 
JUST SIX USES 


2. Oil Recovery 
—an Ultrawet solution is 
forced into an oil bearing 
formation to increase sec- 
ondary recovery. 


5. Gypsum 
Board 


—produces uniform dis- 
persement of entrained air 
and acts as a lubricant in 
forming of board, results 
in lighter board without re- 
duction of core strength. 


< : 


—after polymerization, the 
Ultrawet locks the latices 
to prevent breaking of the 
emulsion. 


6. Herbicides 


—disperses the active in- 
gredient in the mix; on ap- 
plication to the plant, its 
wetting and synergist 
properties maximize stick- 
ing and penetration. 


Philadelphia * Providence « Charlotte 
Chicago » Los Angeles 

In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals Division 
of Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 

In Europe: Atlantic Chemicals SAB, 
Antwerp, Belgium 

In South America: Atlantic Refining Company 
of Brazil, Rio de Janeiro 
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REFINING PETROLEUM 
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CHEMICALS 


Atlantic Ultrawets can help you 
in your job. For complete infor- 
mation involving a wide variety of 
uses, you are invited to consult 
with Atlantic’s sales engineers. 
They are graduate chemists or 
chemical engineers, available to 
help you with existing formula- 
tions and to assist in the creation 
of new applications to solve old 
problems. Call or write us today. 
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ards. Besides this, weather conditions 
vary more widely and are more se- 
vere. So when a chemical plant is 
slated for a slightly out-of-the-way 
location (frequently the case) trans- 
porting heavy process equipment can 
be extraordinarily difficult. 

This problem arises partly because 
Russians accept bad transport as a 
fact of life. They're not disturbed 
when they can’t bring needed tools 
and supplies to the construction site 
until well past the deadlines they them- 
selves insisted on. Result: Western 
firms find themselves breaking backs 
to keep up to schedule only to find 
equipment rusting in the snow until 
after the March muds because the 
Russians couldn’t ship, say, a new 
welding torch or special wrenches. 

Construction: Further complications 
may arise because Soviet tools are 
often of poor quality, outdated in de- 
sign and in short supply. Comments 
one engineer, “We were astonished at 
the old-fashioned methods these peo- 
ple use and their low level of training. 
Much of our process equipment was 
too complicated for them. For exam- 
ple, in one case we couldn’t find a 
pipefitter who could fit a particularly 
large globe valve to the underside of 
a reaction vessel. As usual, one of 
our own engineers had to do the job.” 

At a polyester plant built by an 
American firm, engineers tried for 
days to trace a shipment of delicate 
electronic components which had not 
been delivered. Says the firm’s New 
York man, “We finally found them 
half-submerged in a mud puddle, pack- 
aged in a box that was plainly marked 
in Russian: ‘To Be Stored in a Dry 
Place.’ ” 

Personnel: The reason for these 
construction problems — often similar 
to those in underdeveloped nations— 
can be traced back to the Soviet Un- 
ion’s much-vaunted education system. 
It apparently produces only two types 
of engineers, very good ones or very 
bad ones, observes one German com- 
pany. The very good men get top jobs 
such as drawing up bid specifications, 
heading R & D projects and working 
on high-priority rocket and atomic *n- 
ergy programs. 

There is no middle layer of compe- 
tent engineers who can handle compli- 
cated challenges such as starting up 
and operating synthetic fiber plants. 
So the very bad engineers get these 
jobs and they are not as competent as 
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even run-of-the-mill Western counter- 
parts. 

The Russians themselves are well- 
aware of this situation. They give their 
field engineers very little authority or 
responsibility on a project. However, 
this serves only as an annoyance to 
Western engineers, who must always 
check with the Moscow headquarters 
for approval on decisions that in the 
West a field engineer would be 
empowered to make. 

In addition to these problems, en- 
gineers consider assignment to a Soviet 
job “a hardship post” comparable to a 
jungle job in South America or a des- 
ert job in North Africa. Except for 
occasional trips to Moscow, Western 
food is rarely available. One company 
tells of building a chemical plant in a 
small Siberian town where its six- 
engineer team had to be put up in one 
room—and share a single bathroom 
and toilet with 30 other guests in the 
local hotel. 

Besides the physical inconveniences, 
there are psychological circumstances 
which irritate Western personnel. As 
in the case of all foreigners in the 
Soviet Union, the Russians keep very 
close check on their movements, re- 
strict traveling and sightseeing. Super- 
visory and advisory tasks can be very 
frustrating, since most Russians, after 
years of exposure to government prop- 
aganda, are suspicious of Westerners. 

Engineering: Aside from informa- 
tion on plant construction in Russia, 
the McGraw-Hill World News survey 
turned up some word on the state of 
chemical engineering in the U.S.S.R. 

A summary of findings is that, al- 
though the Russian chemical industry 
is growing at a rate about twice as 
fast as U.S. industry’s, it faces major 
problems: (1) obsolete technology in 
several areas; (2) an inability to get 
new chemical processes developed and 
into actual production as fast as de- 
sired; and (3) a lack of sufficient auto- 
mation and mechanization. 

An outstanding example of obsolete 
technology is that butadiene for syn- 
thetic rubber is still made from ethyl 
alcohol. Most of this raw material 
comes from expensive agricultural 
products, while refinery gases contain- 
ing butane and butenes are wasted. 

Process development also is lagging. 
In ’58 when the U.S. plastics delega- 
tion returned from Russia it reported 
that the Soviets had plunged into a 
polyethylene R & D program to come 


up with a productive process. They 
had failed. 

Soviet lack of mechanization was 
pointed out when a Russian delegate 
visited the International Paper Co.’s 
Three Rivers, Quebec, plant. He ex- 
plained that at one of Russia’s new 
installations the output per worker per 
year was 208 tons of paper and cellu- 
lose. The same figure for the Canadian 
plant is 253. 

And this is an example of excep- 
tionally good performance. Compari- 
sons show that the Soviet chemical 
worker’s productivity is about half 
that of his U.S. counterpart. 

A broad look at Russian chemical 
engineering, however, shows that the 
only real deficiency is in know-how— 
something that will be overcome with 
experience. And Soviet engineers have 
a strong catalyst for their growth: they 
have a thorough grounding in the sci- 
ences, closely integrate basic and ap- 
plied research. 

Politics: Contrary to what the un- 
initiated might expect, politics is not 
one of the problems that a Western 
executive must face in dealing with 
the Kremlin. The experienced chemi- 
cal firms have found that the vagaries 
of Communist “cold warring” are pret- 
ty much out of the picture when Rus- 
sians get down to serious talk about a 
multimillion - dollar plant. Says one 
European, “All they want to know is 
whether you have the material they 
want and if you can deliver it.” 

The one political consideration that 
a Western firm must cope with: it 
usually must get permission of its 
own government before making a Rus- 
sian deal. And, although this means 
more paper work than a chemical ex- 
ecutive ordinarily handles, experienced 
men have the routine down pat. 

All in all, Western firms see the 
Soviet Union as a source of sizable 
and very profitable business. One Ger- 
man firm built a $12-million synthetic 
fibers complex there last year, is now 
bidding for its second Russian job. An- 
other chemical engineering firm has 
three large Soviet plants under its belt, 
admits that it’s seeking enough work 
to keep it busy in Russia for the next 
10 years. 

The Russians can make some 
vigorous demands. But the firms that 
can satisfy them—produce top-quality“ 
product and deliver it right on time 
—stand to reap healthy profits, long- 
term business. 
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“KARBATE” IMPERVIOUS GRAPHITE 


COUNTERFLOW BLOCK HEAT EXCHANGER! 


You'll get these cost-saving advantages with ‘‘Karbate” imper- 500 
vious graphite Type CFB (counterflow block) heat exchangers: 





@ Unsurpassed corrosion resistance — fluids on both sides of this 


‘ : OVERALL HEAT TRANSFER 
exchanger contact “Karbate” impervious graphite only. 


| COEFFICIENT 
@ High thermal efficiency—true counterflow design provides most 
effective use of available temperature differential with minimum 
pressure drop. 


@ Compact design—only 13 inches x 21 inches in cross-section; 
when installed vertically the unit provides more heat transfer 
area per square foot of floor space than any other block type 
exchanger. 


XQ P OBSERVED PSI 


@ Heat transfer area easily changed—the number of 23-inch- 
long center blocks can be varied from 1 to 6 to provide a range 


of areas (for 3-pass unit) from 37.3 to 172.8 square feet. — 


U OBSERVED BTU/(HR.) (FT.”) (°F.) 


@ Rugged construction—sturdy, impervious graphite blocks as- 
semble into single or multi-pass units, operating at pressures up 
to 100 lbs. per square inch. 


For details, write for Catalog Section S-6813 Address: National 
Carbon Company, Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 270 - : 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y¥. In Canada: Union Carbide waren venticws ed adleinde a:tuine 
Canada Limited, Toronto 12. TEST DATA FOR TYPE CFB HEAT EXCHANGER 
(3-PASS——-ONE CENTER BLOCK) 
Graph shows typical overall heat transfer coefficient and 
pressure drop test data for a water-water system in a 


**Karbate’’ impervious graphite single center block, 3-pass 
(both sides), Type CFB heat exchanger. 
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Textile People 
FIGHT FOAM 
FAST! 

with S A 


SILICONE ANTIFOAMS 


In the textile industry, producers and proc- 
essors are taking advantage of today’s most 
reliable method of foam prevention and con- 
trol—using UNION CARBIDE’s SAG Silicone 
Antifoams, Proved in many operations, SAG 
Antifoams virtually eliminate space-eating, 
time-wasting foam . . . and reduce total cost- 
of-defoaming because of their effectiveness. 

Take rubber latex for carpet backing. One 
manufacturer calls SAG the most effective 
silicone tested in controlling latex foam. 
Another rates it more effective than other 
products on a cost basis, in ball-milling of 
pigment slurry for compounding latex emul- 
sions. A manufacturer of non-woven fabrics 
not only prevents foam in the latex saturator 
with just 50-100 parts per million, but also 
points out that it improves adhesion between 
latex backing and material. 

Textile dyers and finishers have voiced the 
same enthusiasm for the economy and effi- 
ciency of SAG Antifoams. In dyeing, desiz- 
ing, and allied operations—wherever liquid 
systems need protection from costly foaming 
—these materials permit existing equipment 
to do more work, faster, while often reduc- 
ing downtime and improving product quality. 

UNION CARBIDE Silicone Antifoams in- 
clude SAG 470 Emulsion, SAG 47 Fluid, 
and SAG 471 Fluid. They are designed to 
meet the most complex problems of foam 
reduction. They are non-volatile, can be used 
at very high temperatures, are chemically 
inert, non-toxic, and easy to apply. The ex- 
tremely surface active nature of silicones, 
along with their low compatibility with most 
fluids, enables them to rupture the bubble 
walls and cause break-up of foam. 

Why not join the many textile people 
already “fighting foam fast” with SAG—and 
saving money! Send coupon for samples. 


UNION 
CARBIDE 


SILICONES 


UNION CARBIDE and SAG are registered 
trademarks of Union Carbide Corporation. 


Dept. CC-4102, Silicones Division, Union 
Carbide Corporation, 270 Park Ave.,N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
(In Canada; Union Carbide Canada Limited. 
Bakelite Division, Toronto 12) 


My foamer is 
Please send me appropriate SAG sample. 
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PROCESSES 


Urea: Chemical Construction Corp. 
(New York) reports that its new urea 
process (CW, Nov. 12, 60, p. 69) has 
chalked up two months of successiui 
operations. Instalied in the Coopera- 
uve Farm Chemicals Assn. plant at 
Lawrence, Kans., the process boasts o1 
lower initial investment, savings in 
utility and maintenance costs. It uses 
a carbamate solution recycle tech- 
nique, which is said to permit high 
utilization of the raw materials—am- 
monia and carbon dioxide. Also, it 
reportedly has a unique heat conser- 
vation system. 

a 

Regenerating Air: A new system 
for the continuous regeneration ot 
the atmosphere inside nuclear and 
other submarines is now under devel- 
opment. Working under a just-awardea 
U.S. Navy contract Ionics Inc. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) expects to integrate 
an electrochemical oxygen-generating 
cell and a waste carbon dioxide ab- 
sorbtion unit into one package. The 
trick is to meet the tight space re- 
quirements of submarines; Ionics 
hopes to go one-third to one-half 
better than this requirement by mak- 
ing components do double duty. 

. 

Oxygen-Smelting Copper: A new 
process for using oxygen-enriched air 
in converters used for smelting copper 
concentrates is being claimed by 
the Nippon Mining Co., Ltd. (Saga- 
noseki, Japan). American firms are 
now trying to justify this use of oxy- 
gen (CW, Oct. 8, p. 72). Pelletized 
copper concentrates are charged to 
the converter and smelted in a bath 
of matte. This matte—about 30-45% 
copper sulfide mixed with iron sulfide 
—is then blown with the oxygen- 
enriched air. And copper is recovered 
from the converter slag as a sulfide 
concentrate. Savings are claimed to be 
in the high rate of copper recovery. 
This was reported at a meeting of the 
Metallurgical Society of AIME. 

+. 

Foreign Technology: Technical 
papers written by chemical engineers 
in Russia, Eastern and Central Europe 
and China, now inaccessible because 
of the language barrier, will be trans- 
l..zd in a quarterly journal. Edited 
by Waldo Hoffman, it will be pub- 


_|lished by the American Institute of 


Chemical Engineers. 





Keep chemicals contamination - free 


GER-PAK 


POLYETHYLENE 


LINERS IN ROLLS 


SAVE WORK! Just slip GER-PAK 
Liners onto any holder above work area 
No handling problem! 


SAVE TIME! Pull Liner down over 
mandril. Then zip off quickly, cleanly at 
perforation! 


SAVE FUSS! No smoothing-out by 
hand! Insert  mandril and Liner into con 
tainer, ‘cuff’ around top, remove mandril! 


For drums 
Forcartons not wy 
iis © SSS.) 
For cans, pails (— 
‘Gs 
* Seals out moisture and all foreign matter! 
* Chemically inert to protect containers! 
* Up to 120 inches in width; no limit to length! 
* Available gusseted and non-gusseted! 
* Tie-off or peel-over construction! 
¢ LEAKPROOF DOUBLE SEAL optional upon request! 


Write Dept.CW3 for samples 
the short way to say superior polyethylene sheeting 


GER 


GERING PLASTICS, division of STUDEBAKER-PACKARD CORP., 
Kenilworth, N.J 





“You're right, Hasper! There is life on Mars. . . | see a sign that says ‘Spencer Service is Wonderful’.” 





NEED NITROGEN FAST? 


You can depend on Spencer for the finest in nitrogen prod- 
ucts, backed by famous Spencer Service. Spencer’s complete 
nitrogen line includes: 83% Ammonium Nitrate Solution; 
“Mr. N” Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer; Spencer Urea; SPEN- 
SOL GREEEN, URA-GREEEN and ANA-GREEEN Nitro- 
gen Solutions; and SPEN-AMM Anhydrous Ammonia. 


For complete details contact your nearby Spencer Sales 


Office. Of course, Spencer also supplies a wide range of plas- 
tics and industrial chemicals. 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


America’s Growing Name in Chemicals 





SPENCER PRODUCTS: Ammonia (Commercial, Refrigeration and Metal Treating Grades) ® Aqua Am- 
monia @ 83% Ammonium Nitrate Solution @ Methanol @ Formaldehyde © FREZALL (Spencer Dry 
Ice) @ Liquid CO2 @ Cylinder Ammonia @ Nitric Acid ® Nuclear Fuels @ ‘‘Poly-Eth’’ Polyethylene @ 
“Poly-Pro’’ Polypropylene @ Spencer Nylon @ “Mr. N’’ Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer @ Spencer Urea 
Fertilizer @ SPENSOL GREEEN, URA-GREEEN and ANA-GREEEN (Spencer Nitrogen Solutions) @ 
SPEN-AMM Anhydrous Ammonia @ Argon @ Prilled Ammonium Nitrate. 

GENERAL OFFICES: Dwight Bldg., Kansas City 5, Missouri. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 575 Lexington Avenue, New York City; First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, 


Iinois; 1375 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Georgia; 8401 West Dodge Road, Omaha, Nebraska, 2158 
Union Avenue Bldg., Memphis, Tennessee. 


‘S PENCER: 
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Two new rocket casing successes for CPI materials add fuel to 
the metal vs. plastic hassle. The U.S. Army Ordnance Missile Command 
(Huntsville, Ala.) successfully static-fired an improved high-energy solid- 
propellant rocket motor with a high-strength titanium motor case said to 
be almost 30% lighter than conventional steel cases. 





Simultaneously, Hercules Powder Co. announced that the Navy’s 
new A-2 Polaris, which has an increased range of 300 miles over the A-1 
version, “might well set a trend in the construction of rocket cases for 
military vehicles.” The Polaris case is made of Hercules’ Spiralloy, filament- 
wound glass fiber with resin binder. 


For first-stage motor cases, where weight is not critical, steel 
seems assured a spot. But in the upper stages, it is a battle of cost, weight 
and other physical considerations. The fabricated cost of titanium is about 
20% higher than steel. But titanium cases weigh a little more than half as 
much (353 vs. 639 lbs. for the second stage of Minuteman) as vacuum- 
melted steel (vacuum melting is needed for high purity). 


Spiralloy, which is lighter and less expensive than titanium, is 
used in the upper (third) stage of Minuteman and is being used for the 
upper (second) stage of Polaris. It has higher strength than titanium (its 
burst strength density is 1.6 million or higher, compared with 1.1 million 
for beta-titanium—titanium’s high-strength alloy). But in intermediate 
stages, stiffness is a critical factor because the motor case must resist 
buckling—and here titanium seems to hold an edge. 


Also, some motor case designers talk of the “liquescence” of 
plastic and glass—i.e., the pickup of moisture in storage, which tends to 
warp and distort the case. Hercules says that with its design experience 
(four or five years) it can overcome these factors if they are critical. But 
liquescence can’t be discounted in the ultimate material choices that must 
be made. 

e 

First large-scale use of fuel oil in a blast furnace in North Amer- 
ica is taking plaee this week, as Dominion Foundries Steel, Ltd., switches 
one of three blast furnaces at its Hamilton, Ont., plant to full-scale use 
of oil in the air blast. 





The technique, which uses either fuel oil or gas to raise the 
maximum temperature at which the air blast can be shot into the furnace, 
saves on coke consumption via heat economy. It takes 4 tons of air to 
produce each ton of iron; this air can be heated at negligible expense by 
burning waste carbon monoxide-rich gases leaving the top of the blast 
furnace. But its maximum temperature is limited by the oxidation or re- 
ducing atmosphere existing just above the tuyeres, where the air blast 
enters at the bottom of the furnace. 


The process is used commercially in Western Europe. Among 
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other firms looking at the process in North America are U.S. Steel, Esso 
Research and Engineering Co., Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. Ltd. 
* 

Data on products and processes developed behind the Iron Cur- 
tain will be offered by a joint team consisting of Robert S. First, Inc. (New 
York), and Petrole-Chimie (Paris). In May the two firms will launch a 
multiple-client survey by going behind the Iron Curtain to interview a flock 
of chemical process companies. Information to be supplied to clients will 
include: a brief description of product or process, status of patents or know- 
how, stage of development, availability for licensing, potential markets, and 
firms or persons behind the Iron Curtain to whom to write for further 
information. 





The team reports that preliminary investigations have uncovered 
processes for trisodium phosphate, acetylene via partial oxidation of 
methane, resin waxes, graft polymerizations, and vinyl chloride. 


A new organic semiconductor based on an ion-exchange resin 
has been developed by Armour Research Foundation (Chicago). ARF 
starts with a sulfonated polystyrene resin, puts nickel atoms on the ex- 
change positions. The product is said to exhibit good semiconductor prop- 
erties. Versatility is one of the main appeals of the approach, since other 
resins and metals can be used to obtain varying polarities. The system is 
three-dimensional, whereas others are two-dimensional (CW, Nov. 5, ’60, 
p. 103). 





Two new miniature electronic devices based on different concepts 
have been developed. A radio receiver based on “molecular electronic” 
functional building blocks has been designed by Westinghouse for the Air 
Force’s Wright Air Development Division. Each block performs a complete 
electronic function (e.g., amplification, detection) without requiring sepa- 
rate components (CW Technology Newsletter, Jan. 30, 60). 





The other device is a miniature tantalum capacitor, which will 
be marketed in April by Radio Corp. of America. RCA, which has been 
working on “microminiaturization” of individual components, notes that 
capacitors had not kept pace with the steadily diminishing size of other 
components. With the new capacitor, size reduction (one-half to one-six- 
teenth the weight of comparable units), electronic manufacturers will be 
able to make substantial reductions in circuit sizes. 


A radar system based on an optical maser has been developed 
by Hughes Aircraft Co. Using a ruby maser to transmit a beam of coherent 
light (monochromatic and narrow), the device can be used to estimate 
distance by measuring the time required for the light to be reflected by an 
object and return. It’s called Colidar (for coherent light detection and 
ranging). A range of about 6 miles is expected in clear weather, while the 
useful range in space applications will be much larger. 
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SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


Cyanamid’s new facilities assure 
you of a continuous supply of Urea. 
Cyanamid Urea is superior in quality and color—low in biuret content. Whether you order Cyanamid 
Urea in 20-ton minimum carloads or 10-ton minimum truckloads, you will receive prompt atten- 
tion, courteous service and a uniformly high quality product. Send coupon today. 


CcwYvYANAN I YD 


; American Cyanamid Company 
SOME PRODUCTS OF CYANAMID’S PROCESS CHEMICALS DEPT.: Process Chemicals Department 


ACCOBOND® Resins * AEROMET® Metallurgical Additive 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
AEROSOL® Surfactants * Ammonium Sulfate * Mineral Acids New York 20, N.Y. 
CYQUEST* Sequestering Agents ° Aluminum Sulfate Please send me additional information about 
Products marketed under the AERO® trademark are: UREA 

Calcium Carbide * Calcium Cyanamide * Cyanuric Chloride * Dicyandiamide 
Glycolonitrile * Guanidine Hydrochloride * HCN (Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid) 
Maleic Anhydride * Melamine * Metallic Stearates * Phthalic Anhydride II ions ccrnsetsinneniniiticeiticiinliniaiceamiaciadanie 
*Trademark Bditee 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY eo 


Zone 


I cesses ssteteenipsnciibicesiensiaiittitapisiienigiaiaiaieiabadpgiinniaiataaa 


PROCESS CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT © 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Chemical specialties makers find Denver's climate invigorating for both business and living. City is in key 


Mile-High Specialties Market) 


In the center of the Rocky Moun- 
tain marketing region is mountain- 
cradled Denver, Colo. (above)—hub of 
a growing circle of specialties pro- 
ducers. 

Sherwood Solvents Inc. (Kansas 
City, Mo.), which just opened a new 
distribution unit in Denver for chemi- 
cals, solvents, polyester resins, catalysts 
and plastics typifies the sort of spe- 
cialties maker that is shifting to Den- 


ver. And its reasons for moving there 
are typical, too: “We came to the 
conclusion,” says plant manager Har- 


old Anderson, “that the industrial 
development here warrants our in- 
stallation and we are confident that 
Denver’s amazing growth will con- 
tinue.” 

Other factors figuring in the lure of 
Denver are its good transportation 
facilities, dry climate, adequate sup- 
ply of technically trained workers 
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and pleasing living conditions. For 
some specialties makers, Denver has 
the added attraction of itself being a 
fast growing market for their wares. 

Postwar Baby: The largest city in 
the Rocky Mountain states, Denver 
and its surrounding metropolitan area 
(roughly triangular in shape, with 
Denver, Boulder and Greeley at 
points) encompass about 3,700 sq. 
miles. It takes in five counties—Den- 
ver, Arapahoe, Adams, Jefferson, 
Boulder. 

At the start of ’61, census figures 
showed 923,161 residents in the met- 
ropolitan area, a jump of over 50% 
since °50. Colorado’s population as 
a whole increased 32% between °50 
and 60, to 1.8 million and was one 
of the fastest-growing states in the 
country. By °70, it’s estimated that 
the Denver area population will be 
hitting 1.5 million, 62.5% higher. 
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In the County of Denver, figures 
for Jan. °61 vs. Jan. 60 show: build- 
ing permits up 643 (value up $1.7 mil- 
lion); and sales tax collections up $14 
million. In the Denver metropolitan 
area, electricity consumption was up 
20 million kwh.; gas consumption was 
up 1.1 million cu.ft.; and total depart- 
ment store sales were up 7.7%. Un- 
employment in the area was only 
about 4% in Jan. ’61, much lower 
than the national average, and total 
employment was up 18,000 (to 388,- 
328). 

Although Denver has been primarily 
a distribution center by virtue of its 
location, since World War II it has 
witnessed an unusually rapid expan- 
sion in small manufacturing, espe- 
cially electronics and other small 
components. The latest business cen- 
sus figures (58) show that CPI popu- 
lation was 68 companies, with a sub- 
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distribution position. 


Matures 


stantial number of these involved in 
manufacturing specialties. 
Transportation Gateway: One of 
the most important factors in Denver’s 
chemical growth has been its loca- 
tion. It is a key truck terminal center 


with 17 major interstate trucking 
companies operating in and out of 
the city and the home base for the 
big coast-to-coast truck carrier, Den- 
ver-Chicago Trucking Co. Inc. 

Six railroads give fast service to 
Salt Lake City, Omaha, Albuquerque, 
Chicago, Dallas, and St. Louis. 

Big in Insecticides: Insecticide pro- 
ducers consider Denver a good base 
for their operations. Manco Chemical 
Co., 11-year old formulator of insec- 
ticides, weed killers, and fungicides, 
sold over 250,000 units of its prod- 
ucts last year and had sales of 
$300,000. Owner Harold Mankoff be- 
lieves that a reason for the company’s 


success is that “We're in the fastest- 
growing part of the nation where the 
climate permits beautiful gardens and 
maximum outdoor living.” 

Another factor listed by Mankoff: 
a small company like Manco is closer 
to its market than its big competitors. 
“By the time a big company hears 
about an outbreak of, say, grasshop- 
pers—and reacts—the infestation is 
over. We’re able to capitalize right- 
away.” 

Manco products are sold in 14 West- 
ern states, are also a big seller in 
Denver. 

Time Chemical Co., which makes 
small package insecticides, herbicides, 
and bulk agricultural chemicals, 
stresses the excellent transportation 
aspects. 

“Outside of Chicago, we have the 
best transportation in the country,” 
says Philip Mozer, president and gen- 
eral manager of Time. “Our business 
is sO competitive that the only ad- 
vantage is better service and quicker 
distribution. Being in Denver gives us 
that necessary edge in the markets we 
service—the Rocky Mountain states 
and Canada.” 

Wax, Cosmetics, and Paints: Ma- 
jestic Wax Co., 35-year-old manu- 
facturer of products for cleaning and 
treating floors, has increased its sales 
10 times since *49 and now markets 
on a nationwide basis in the U.S. and 
also sells in Canada. Its products are 
primarily aimed at industrial plants, 
hospitals and schools. Main factor be- 
hind its decision to locate in Denver: 
good climate and good living condi- 
tions. 

Denver is represented in the cos- 
metics field by the Dry-O-Scent Co., 
a wholly owned subsidiary of Lehn & 
Fink Products Corp. (New York). 
Last fall, Dry-O-Scent acquired Nor- 
een, Inc., long-time Denver manu- 
facturer of hair rinse and dry-skin- 
cream products. It now distributes 
Noreen hair rinses nationally in the 
U.S. and to Canada and abroad. The 
company finds that over 90% of its 
market for its dry skin cream is in 
the Rocky Mountain states. 

Printing ink makers operating in 
the Denver area include Flint Ink, 
Sinclair and Valentine, and Inter- 
chemical Printing Ink. In ’40 there 
were about 39 offset-printing houses 
in the region; today there are about 
180. 

Great Western Sugar Co. operates 


a monosodium glutamate plant and 
beet sugar molasses refinery at Johns- 
town, Colo. 

Paint and varnish manufacturers 
find the area a good market because 
of a high rate of home building in the 
Rocky Mountain region and in the 
Denver area in particular. Among the 
local manufacturers are McMurtry 
Manufacturing Co., Benjamin Moore 
and Co., and Kwal Paints, Inc. 

Kudos for Climate: Three special- 
ties companies cite Denver’s climate 
as a factor in their business. “We like 
the dry atmosphere,” explains E. F. 
Van Dersarl, president of Rocky 
Mountain Research, Inc., a producer 
of fine chemicals and water-reactive 
marine flares. “We can handle an- 
hydrous materials without going to 
the dry box. This means speedy han- 
dling from one container to another 
without elaborate precautions against 
moisture.” 

Mesa Chemical Co., a new firm, is 
starting to manufacture custom-made 
fiberglass containers. The company 
claims that products fabricated in 
Denver’s dry climate are stronger than 
those made in more humid areas. John 
Means, president of the company and 
a former Shell employee, said he lo- 
cated in Denver because of the good 
living conditions and many fine recre- 
ational facilities (ski slopes are about 
an hour’s drive from the city). 

Still another company was drawn 
to the Denver area because its found- 
ers, ex-University of Colorado stu- 
dents, had enjoyed the invigorating 
mountain climate. Arapahoe Chemi- 
cals, Inc., started in °46, produces 
synthetic organic chemicals, with over 
50% of its business in custom manu- 
facturing. It manufactures specialty 
organic compounds on a moderate 
volume basis for use as reagents and 
intermediates by chemical and phar- 
maceutical companies. Sales in ’60 
were slightly over $1.5 million, com- 
pared to ’57 sales of about $500,000. 
Besides the advantages of climate, 
Arapahoe likes the purity of local 
water. 

A number of companies have 
sprung up in the area to supply chem- 
icals (leaching compounds and floc- 
culants) to the area’s ore producers— 
e.g., S.W. Shattuck (molybdenum and 
uranium), American Smelting and 
Refining (cadmium), and General 
Chemical (fluorspar). 

Another activity offering market 
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Direct 
Writing 


Light Beam 


Up to 56 Channels 


A MAJOR ADVANCEMENT IN 
THE STATE-OF-THE-ART 


¥* Ultra-fast dry developing pro- 
cess begins at the moment of 
record exposure. 


% Uniform frequency 
from 0 to 8000 cps 


Sensitivities from 5.1 ya/inch 


response 


Records trace velocities to 


50,000’’/second 


Push button speed controls 
from 0.1 to 160”/second 
Recording paper 12” x 400’ 


Interchangeable direct writing 
and wet-process record maga- 
zines 


All indicators and controls lo- 
cated on front panel console 


PLUS MANY OTHER 
NEW FEATURES 


Request Bulletin CEI-321 


From The Home of Planned Pioneering 


century 


ELECTRONICS & INSTRUMENTS, INC. 


TWX-TU 1407 . Phone LUther 4-711! 
P. ©. Box 6216, Pine Station, Tulsa 10, Oklahoma 


Serviced by Systems Engineering Offices of 
Airsupply - Aero Engineering Company 
inU. S.A 


ro-Meter Corporation, Fribourg, Switzerland 
in Free Europe 
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SPECIALTIES 


potential to specialty makers is road 
construction. A record road-building 
program, now under way, is a grow- 
ing market for explosives, asphalt 
binders, etc. The nation’s sixth-big- 
gest rubber producer, Gates Rubber, 
is also in Denver. 

With a growing population, a set- 
ting that is attractive to potential tech- 
nical help and a growing industrial 
community of potential customers, 
Denver appears to have a good future 
for both sales and manufacturing of 
chemical specialties. 


Fugitive Market 


A new line of fugitive tints designed 
for use on synthetic and natural fibers 
is now being offered to the textile field 
by a newly established company, 
Chemtel Corp. (450 Seventh Ave., 
New York). 

The product, known as Tint-Out, 
was developed by Speedry Chemical 
Products (Richmond Hill, N.Y.) and 
will be marketed worldwide exclusively 
by Chemtel. Chemtel’s bid is the sec- 
ond recent one for this specialized in- 
dustrial market — Polymer Industries, 
Inc. (Springdale, Conn.) has already 
launched its Rinsefree Tints for the 
same applications. 

The need for fugitive dyes is grow- 
ing because of the widening range of 
synthetics and blends used by the tex- 
tile industry. The fugitive dyes (some- 
times called “sighting” colors) are used 
to identify the various lots of fibers 
during carding, spinning, roving, weav- 
ing and other processing operations. 
Dilute solutions of conventional dyes 
have served as fugitive dyes, but these 
don’t work too well on fibers made 
from such materials as polyacryloni- 
trile, and polyamides. Steaming to re- 
duce kinkiness in high-twist yarns 
would often set dyes to the fibers or 
require considerable scouring to re- 
move. 

Finding a dye that’s easily removed 
from all components of a blend of 
fibers frequently involves so much 
work that many times the mills run 
the fiber through without tinting. This, 
however, means special handling with 
concomitantly higher labor costs. But 
because the fugitive dyes are used in 
small volume, dyehouses haven’t had 
much incentive to develop more than 
a few fugitive colors for the broad 
fiber range. 

Chemtel may have a product to re- 


solve these difficulties. Moreover, oth- 
ers too have been working in this 
field —e.g., last November a patent 
(U.S. 2,959,461) was granted to Ed- 
ward Murray (Anderson, S.C.) for a 
process which also claims to produce 
fugitive dyes for natural and synthetic 
fibers. His system is a combination of: 
(1) poly-N-vinyl lactams, such as poly- 
N-vinyl butyrolactam (polyvinylpyr- 
rolidone) and poly-N-caprolactam; and 
(2) colored water-soluble metal che- 
lates. 

Several products based on the Mur- 
ray patents are on the market now, 
are being sold as water dilutable solu- 
tions to the textile industry by Poly- 
mer Industries (the Rinsefree Tints). 
The company, which is sole licensee 
of the products covered by the Mur- 
ray patent, makes them at its Polymer 
Southern Division (Greenville, S.C.). 

Composition of Chemtel’s Tint-Out 
has not been revealed. But Chemtel is 
talking about the product’s claimed ad- 
vantages: it “makes possible for the 
first time the direct application to yarn 
of tints that are completely soluble in 
water.” Other claims: it’s 100% effec- 
tive on Dacron and cotton and com- 
pletely removable in normal scouring 
operation or in hot or cold water. 

Growing product development 
makes it plain that a marketing battle 
is shaping up for the fugitive dye 
dollar. 


Traffic Marker 


American-Marietta Co. (Chicago) 
has entered a new field with its devel- 
opment of a Lite-Lane traffic guide sys- 
tem, including contoured markers, an 
epoxy-type adhesive and equipment to 
apply the markers to highways. 

The plastic markers are 4 in. in 
diameter and contain glass beads 
which reflect when exposed to a car’s 
headlights. The contour of the mark- 
ers assures rapid water drainage. 

The markers are applied by a cart 
with a gasoline burner which preheats 
both the markers and the pavement. 
Preset quantities of adhesive are re- 
leased through a type of caulking gun. 

The product can be set in place in a 
temperature range of 40 to 90 F and 
during light rain. The road can be 
opened to traffic in 2-10 minutes. 

American-Marietta is now making 
its initial installations with its own 
crews but expects to license contract- 
tors eventually. 
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DREAM BIG The plastic shape of things to come grows larger. One company, working with Hetron® 
—a Durez Plastics Division polyester resin—molds ends of subway cars in single units. Tough, fire re- 
tardant, corrosion resistant, these ends are part of a design that is expected to save $6 million in costs 
over the fleet’s life. FOIL FIRE WITH A PAINTBRUSH How? By painting walls, 
ceilings, stairs, woodwork with paint that fights a delaying action against fire. The safety ingredient in 
these paints is Het® acid—one of several Hooker fire-retardant materials. Among them may be just the one 
that could help you build more safety into a product of yours. CREATE A CLEANER WORLD 

from the bones that lie within it. Phosphate rock, the three-hundred-million-year-old skeletons of tiny ani- 
mals, is the beginning. Dried, heated to fiery temperatures, reacted, it finally becomes compounds that stop 


minerals in hard water from retarding cleaning action. They’re used in many detergents. If you want 
to apply chemagination in your industry, write us. 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION Filta: 
703-1 


FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK (ES 


PLASTICS 
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REPLACE GARBOYS 
with 15-gallon 


BIA 


WB Single-trip §§ Lightweight 
i Simplified handling 





HB Low cost 
BB Standard filling 


FlexSpout* or Screw Cap Closure 


in an ICC-2U approved plastic cube 


in an ICC-16A wirebound box 


“Registered trademark of the Rieke Metal Products Co. 
Write today for full information 
® 
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HEDWIN CORPORATION 
New York 17, New York © Baltimore 11, Maryland 
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SPECIALTIES 


Guide List 


The American Hotel Assn.’s latest 
certified product list, a 32-page com- 
pilation, is now being mailed to the 
AHA’s membership, and to members 
of 11 other national trade associa- 
tions. The book lists cleaning and 
maintenance products and textiles that 
have been lab tested and certified to 
comply with the prescribed standards 
set up by AHA (221 W. 57th St., 
New York). This year’s list included 
416 items representing 18 types of 
cleaning and maintenance products 
and 26 kinds of textiles. The 11 asso- 
ciations besides the AHA which use 
the list include the American Hospi- 
tal Assn., American Library Assn., 
American Motor Hotel Assn., Assn. 
of College Unions, Catholic Hospital 
Assn. of the U.S. and Canada, Na- 
tional Assn. of State Purchasing Offi- 
cials, Hospital Bureau, Inc., National 
Assn. of Hospital Purchasing Agents, 
National Executive Housekeepers 
Assn., National Institute of Govern- 
mental Purchasing, and National 
Assn. of Building Owners and Man- 
agers. 

The existence of certified products 
ists is a touchy area with chemical 
pecialties makers; many of them feel 
hat the lists are used more as a crutch 
to a purchasing agent (he can blame 
the list if he gets a poor product) than 
as a guide to effective products. 


Coatings for Cars 


A new resin for automobile body 
namels has been developed by Mon- 
anto Chemical Co.’s Plastics Divi- 
sion (Springfield, Mass.). Big advan- 
tage, says Monsanto, is that the resin 
roduces paints that cure quickly at 
emperatures as low as 180 F without 
equiring a catalyst. 

Resimene, 872 an etherified mela- 
nine formaldehyde resin solution of 
0% solids content in isobutanol, is 
for use with alkyd resins to make 
namels for finishing appliances and 
ther metal products as well as autos. 
inamels formulated with the product 
nay be baked at schedules varying 
from 30 minutes at 180 F to 10 min- 
utes at 300 F with minimum gloss 
lifferential and high-color retention, 
ven when overbaked. 

The wide choice of time and tem- 
perature conditions, according to 
Monsanto, permits reduction of bak- 











Maybe 
Eastman hasa 
better method 


Gota production problem? 
Does it involve the manu- 
facture of a compound 
that’s not generally avail- 
able in the quantity or pu- 
rity you require? Then con- 
sider this. We are equipped 
for and experienced in 
synthesis on a custom basis 
for quantities in the larger- 
than-laboratory-but-less- 
than-tankcar range. For in- 
formation about this serv- 
ice, Or a quotation, write 
Distillation Products Indus- 
tries, Eastman Organic 
Chemicals Department, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 


jolie 














DISTILLATION Propucts INDUSTRIES 


is a division of 
EASTMAN Kopak COMPANY 











Pfizer brings the price of Itaconic Acid (technical grade) PFIZER tortion temperatures, toughness and weathering in molding 
down to 34.5¢/lb* and reduces Itaconic Acid (refined grade), compounds. Both Dimethyl and Dibutyl Itaconate are effective 
Dimethyl Itaconate and Dibutyl Itaconate to 39.5¢/Ib.* ITACO fa IC comonomers for improving the weathering characteristics 
w Now these highly efficient monomers can be economically of protective coatings. @ Write today for full details on 
used for an ever-widening range of industrial applications. For ACID the new low prices and the growing uses for the Pfizer family 
example: m Itaconic Acid, with its unique structure—a beta- of Itaconates. eat wn 
carboxyl group separated from the polymer chain by a methy- AN D CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC., Chem- - ‘o 

lene group—imparts specific adhesion to selected substrates ical Division, Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 


*Carload quantities f.o.b. our plants. Less- Indestrial Chemical 
than-carload prices also down. investigate! Development Dept. 


and improves emulsion stability. = Dimethyl Itaconate is of ESTER S CHEMICAL DIVISION 


particular interest as a comonomer for improving heat dis- 
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NEW CRYOGENIC PUMP! 


For low-temperature pumping of OXYGEN, 
NITROGEN, ARGON, METHANE. Highly efficient. 
Stationary or truck mounted. WRITE FOR DETAILS. 


AMERICAN MESSER CORPORATION 


CHRYSLER BUILDING 405 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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NEW PRICES e NEW PRODUCTS 


in WINTHROP'S 
1961 PRICE LIST 
OVER 100 BULK CHEMICALS 


INCLUDING 


e PHARMACEUTICALS scuh ase a ly 
DIPYRONE, PHENYLEPHRINE BETHO 

© INTERMEDIATES such as —e 
DIPHENYLACETONITRILE, © AMINO ACIDS and other 
MALONONITRILE BIOCHEMICALS 
MANY PURCHASING AGENTS, PRODUCTION MANAGERS AND RESEARCH 


DIRECTORS HAVE BEEN AMAZED AT THE WEALTH OF CHEMICAL STOCKS 
AVAILABLE FROM WINTHROP 


ehi a 





If you want o sp . 
be prepared H Winthrop Laboratories 
Special Chemicals Dept. 


FILL OUT THE COUPON 1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 


FOR PROMPT MAILING. 


hh) . § CITY 
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Dept. CW-3-11-1 
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SPECIALTIES 


ing costs either by increasing the 
throughput or decreasing the heat 
requirement per unit. Further advan- 
tages are said to be elimination of 
mismatched color and gloss when 
components are baked at different 
schedules, and elimination of special 
patching formulations and equipment. 


EXPANSION 


IFF Buys: International Flavors 
and Fragrances, Inc. (New York), 
has acquired Kerr Fruit Concentrates 
Inc. (Portland, Ore.), producer of con- 
centrated fruit and berry juices for 
the food industries. Kerr will continue 
as a wholly owned subsidiary and will 
supplement IFF’s East Coast flavor 
production facilities. 

6 

New Pigments Plant: Wright In- 
dustries, Inc. (Brooklyn, N.Y.), has 
just opened a new plant to make 
magnetic ink pigments. The company 
has developed a process for producing 
pigments specifically for automatic 
data processors. 

a 

Midwest Move: Schenectady Var- 
nish Company, Inc. (Schenectady, 
N.Y.), has appointed the Edward J. 
Lewis Co., Inc. (Chicago), as distribu- 
tor for its complete line of resins used 
in the production of waxes and emul- 
sion polishes. Lewis will be responsible 
for sales within a 200-mile radius of 
Chicago. 


PRODUCTS 


Fire Fighter: Celanese Chemical 
Co. (New York) has developed a 
water-glycol fluid that provides fire 
protection for industrial and military 
hydraulic systems. Celluguard has good 
low-temperature properties, is particu- 
larly suited for low-pressure hydraulic 
systems, protects against corrosion. 

e 

‘Hangover’ Cure: Tri-Kem Corp. 
(1834 Connecticut Ave., Washington, 
D.C) plans to market a “hangover” 
preparation tradenamed Quick-O-Ver. 
Ingredients include aspirin, phenace- 
tin, caffeine, ephedrine sulfate, thia- 
mine, nicotinamide, calcium carbonate 
and oil of peppermint. The prod- 
uct is recommended for “the distress- 
ing symptom of nausea, headache 
and depression due to an overindul- 
gence in alcoholic beverages on a 
social level.” 





All this for me ? 


. our Mass Spectrometer doesn’t look very romantic, but 


WONDERFUL WORLD 
OF FRAGRANCE 


Mass Spectrometer .. . an 
unbelievably sensitive research 
instrument capable of 
identifying fragrance 
components even in trace 
quantities. This electronic unit, 
at the IFF Union Beach 
Laboratories, is in continuous 
use, contributing important 
data in Product Research 

and Quality Control. 


it's one of the instruments that made your 
exciting new perfume possible. 


T he creation of an outstanding fragrance requires research in many areas 
to discover intriguing mew aromatic materials which will stimulate the 
imagination of the perfumer. These new aromatics, some found hidden in 
nature, others conceived entirely in the laboratory, make it possible for IFF 
perfumers to produce truly unusual and effective “selling” fragrances for 
your new products. 


VAN AMERINGEN-HAEBLER + POLAK & SCHWARZ 


NAL FLAVORS & FRAGRANCES INC 


52! West 57th St. + New York 19, N.Y. 


Creators and Manufacturers of Flavors, Fragrances and Aromatic Chemicals 


ARGENTINA AUSTRIA BELGIUM BRAZIL CANADA ENGLAND FRANCE GERMANY HOLLAND ITALY NORWAY SOUTH AFRICA SWEDEN SWITZERLANC 





SINGLE-SHELL CAP 

e Snaps snugly into place 
... protects valve and 
contents. 

e Saves money—costs 
less than double-shell 
caps. 

® Offers extra labeling 
space. 


TAMPERPROOF 
SEAL 


e Ends casual sampling, 
cap-switching, in-store 
damage. 





e Builds consumer and 
retailer confidence in 
self-service aerosol sales. 


eS : a AND THE UNIFORMS 
“SNAP-LOCK” ae 4 pee segs 
* ; e Creative Canco 

PRESSURE CAN = S iis lithography adds eye- 
e Astr " 2 , appeal and buy appeal. 

: tebid better a : es e Exact color matches in 
looking container. eo ~ : ; overcaps are available... 
a q eat ; ee P| also, overcaps coated or 


M - multi-color-printed with 
stacking and display... any message. 


scores points in ? ‘y e Plastic bands can be 
supermarkets. Fe . printed in one or more 
e- : colors to fit package 
design. 


i 





TEAMED UP...and SELLING! 


Canco “‘SNAP-LOCK’’* Pressure Cans, teamed with single- 
shell overcaps** and tamperproof plastic bands, are win- 
ning new sales successes every day! Ask your Canco 
salesman to show you Canco’s “‘SNAP-LOCK”’ Pressure 


Can ...and put this winning team to work for you! *Patent applied for. **Single-shell overcaps available from 
a choice of manufacturers, who produce caps especially 
designed to fit Canco’s ‘“‘SNAP-LOCK”’ Pressure Cans. 


Coming soon: Canco’s ‘‘SNAP-LOCK”’ Pressure Cans 
in 12-02z. and 16-02. sizes with single-shell caps! 
Ask your Canco salesman for full information! 


CANCO 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + NEW ORLEANS + SAN FRANCISCO 
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Tips for the Foreign Tour 


Recently returned from a stint as 
head of Stanford Research Institute’s 
Zurich, Switzerland, office, Donald 
Benedict (right) has some first-hand 
advice to offer the growing number 
of U.S. firms that are considering 
temporary international exchange of 
research personnel, 

He’s enthusiastic about such ex- 
changes, but—and a number of com- 
panies can bear out his thesis—there 
are certain pitfalls that can cut the 
gains to the individual, and which 
could cause the company to lose its 
sizeable investment in travel expense 
and work disruption at home. 

The specific advantages and prob- 
lems are somewhat affected by the 
form of exchange practiced. Most pop- 
ular plan for the CPI: sending men 
on a year’s visit to foreign laboratories 
—which may or may not be con- 
nected with the man’s firm—and 
bringing a foreign researcher to an 
American lab. Also, U.S. firms are 
interested in the sending, by univer- 
sities, of academic researchers. (The 
National Science Foundation, which 
has long provided grants for this pur- 
pose, has recently broadened its in- 
terests in this area by opening a Tokyo 
office to facilitate information and 
personnel interchange.) But the basic 
rules apply in all these cases. 

Broader Viewpoint: Almost all 
companies that have exchanged re- 
searchers agree that the biggest bonus 
a company can gain is the broader 
viewpoint he will have when he re- 
turns. Says Benedict, “Any good man 
should return with broken prejudices, 
greater flexibility, expanded experi- 
ence, greater awareness of current 
foreign literature and, above ll, 
new enthusiasm and ideas that he is 
eager to put into his work.” 

A clear break with the daily rou- 
tine is needed to give a man an objec- 
tive look at what he’s been doing and 
at what he might do. Although this 
change of scenery can be made with- 
out leaving the country, there are 
definite reasons for moving to a totally 
foreign atmosphere. Not only are the 
surroundings different, but also the 
very approach to scientific problems is 
different, causing the American re- 
searcher to ask “why” to many of the 


things he had taken for granted here. 

For this reason, Benedict points 
out, “U.S. scientists in Europe should 
make every effort to be in the Euro- 
pean environment rather than merely 
on European soil.” The “American 
colony,” socially and scientifically, is 
one of the biggest pitfalls open to a 
visiting scientist. Unless he mingles 
with Europeans, and preferably uses 
their language, he will lose the ad- 
vantages of being abroad and might 
as well have stayed home. 

Thus a firm would evidently do 
best to let its men work in laboratories 
that are not related to the company, 
unless its purpose is mainly to facili- 
tate internal communications and to 
supply temporary, specialized know- 
how to a lab that needs it. 

Make-or-Break Attitude: The frame 
of mind with which the man ap- 
proaches his new assignment can often 
significantly affect the benefits he'll 
get out of it. For instance, it is a mis- 
take to look at a foreign stint as one 
prolonged “fishing expedition.” Among 
the most valuable assets to be gained 
from time spent abroad are new con- 
tacts and new knowledge. Neither are 
likely to be gained by the poised- 
pencil, what-have-you-to-tell-me ap- 
proach. 

To really gain from his stay, the 
visiting researcher has to be willing to 
give just as much as he wants to re- 
ceive. As Benedict puts it, “Europeans 
are most perceptive in sorting out 
worthwhile from nonworthwhile visi- 
tors, and the latter will get the ‘25¢ 
tour.’” 

One point this brings up: since U.S. 
companies seem to be the more active 
in seeking outside technology, they 
have been prime movers in personnel 
swaps. And since foreign researchers 
here seldom have nationalistic groups 
with which to associate, they readily 
blend in with purely U.S. groups. 

Even with the proper attitude, how- 
ever, the visiting researcher is not 
likely to come home with major se- 
crets. His primary gains are more apt 
to be on the intangible side. 

Question of Time: A critical factor 
in getting the most out of an overseas 
assignment is judging the right amount 
of time to spend abroad. If it’s not long 





SRI's Benedict: Foreign environment 
gives objectivity and new enthusiasm. . . 
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But researchers who want to get with- 
out giving will get the '25¢ tour.’ 
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... And has been from 

the inception of our 

company. As a result, 

we have successfully custom- 

produced such diverse products as 

tranquilizing drugs and rubber 
intermediates. 


We have also acted as interim 
plant during change over or ex- 
pansion for some of the most re- 
spected companies in our industry. 
Plenty of room (90 acres)—few 
neighbors—not near enough for 
us to bother them—our own rail- 
road siding—good labor. 


Combine these advantages with 
the fact that we are small enough 
to move quickly, efficiently, and 
economically, and we are sure 
that you will find it profitable to 
discuss your problem with us—in 
confidence, of course. 
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enough, the man won't get enough out 
of it to justify the investment; and an 
overly extended stay can be harmful 
to the man’s work and standing at 
home. Benedict offers as a rule-of- 
thumb that “the time required to catch 
up upon return can easily be as long 
as the absence.” 

The optimum length of the stay 
depends on the nature of the visit. If 
the man has no definite project to 
work on and can concentrate on 
traveling around, a year is plenty of 
time. But if he is assigned to a specific 
task in addition to making a trip or 
two, up to 18 months might be needed 
to allow him to do both. 

For Managers, Too: Research 
managers, as well as _ researchers 
themselves, can benefit from overseas 
trips, but their stays will differ from 
those of the researcher. Benedict sug- 
gests that the administrator consider 
making several shorter foreign trips, 
starting, say, with a large congress or 
trade fair for initial orientation. Sub- 
sequent trips can be planned on the 
basis of the contacts made. 

Because he is concerned with re- 
search at a different level from that 
of the lab man, the research manager 
can best communicate with others of 
similar general outlook. If specialized 
information is desired, the researcher 
is likely the better man to send. 

Turning the Tables: U.S. companies 
also play host to visiting researchers 
from abroad, giving them a taste of 
the American gift for group and ap- 
plied work. Main benefits for the 
company are the establishment of in- 
ternational friendships that may lead 
to future cooperation. 

The practice of hiring abroad and 
bringing researchers to the U.S. per- 
manently is also carried on. How- 
ever the hopes that U.S. firms may 
once have held for Europe as a rela- 
tively inexpensive source of highly 
trained personnel have now all but 
disappeared. Not only do foreign 
researchers resent the possibility that 
they might be exploited in any way, 
but nowadays transportation and legal 
costs may eat up any saving in salary. 
And, of course, once the man be- 
comes a resident of this country, his 
salary will have to be competitive 
to keep him from being hired away 
by another company. 

Main reason for looking for talent 
abroad is that certain countries may 
be stronger in specific areas than is 


the U.S. Some American firms, for 
instance are finding top-flight inor- 
ganic chemists hard to find here, are 
turning their attention to Europe for 
possible recruits. 

In the Fold: Procedures of a couple 
of companies—Shell Development 
and Procter & Gamble— illustrate the 
setups of companies that swap with 
related laboratories. 

Shell sends men from its Emery- 
ville, Calif., research center to Shell 
labs in Amsterdam and the Hague. 
P&G has been swapping technical 
personnel with affiliated companies in 
other countries. Most of the exchange 
has been between the company’s Cin- 
cinnati labs and the wholly owned 
subsidiary, Thomas Hedley & Co., 
Ltd. (Newcastle, England). 

Shell has its people stay a year at 
a time; P&G has its people stay only 
six months or so, but its aim is largely 
just to strengthen internal communi- 
cations. The men involved in P&G’s 
exchange gain insight into how other 
technical units operate and they get 
to know others in the company work- 
ing in similar areas. 

Still building its research exchange 
program is Chemstrand. Its Research 
Center’s Executive Director, David 
Chaney, tells CHEMICAL WEEK that 
the company’s foreign operations gen- 
erally “take care of themselves.” Its 
U.S. researchers do go over as needed 
for better communications and to ad- 
vise in special areas. Although Chem- 
strand has not yet brought any foreign 
researchers over for temporary stays, 
Chaney says that “this can be a stim- 
ulating association,” and he notes that 
such a visit is in the works. 

University Help: Trips and stays 
abroad by university people have been 
going on for years, but may get a 
new impetus from the NSF’s new 
foreign office setup. Last fall, NSF 
started its first overseas office in 
Tokyo. The two representatives sta- 
tioned there are charged with step- 
ping up international flow of scien- 
tific information. Part of their func- 
tion will be to aid in exchange of re- 
search personnel. 

NSF has long sponsored trips for 
specific purposes on a research grant 
basis. A recent trip that may bear 
fruit for industry was made by Jack- 
son Foster of the University of Texas 
at the request of the Japanese govern- 
ment. Jointly sponsored by NSF and 
the Microbial Chemistry Research 





FILTER FABRIC QUIZ 


How would you solve these filter fabric problems? 


PROBLEM: 


You’re a soap manufacturer. You wish to filter foreign 
matter from oil and glycerin. What filter fabric would 
you use? 


PROBLEM: 


You're a dyestuffs manufacturer. You wish to separate a 
dye intermediate from a sulphuric and hydrochloric acid 
solution at 45°C. What filter fabric would you use? 


PROBLEM: 


You’re a ceramics manufacturer. You wish to filter clay 
slurries. And the filter fabric must have good release 
characteristics and resist mildew and bacteria growth. 
What filter fabric would you use? 


PROBLEM: 


You're a pigment processor. You wish to filter titanium 
dioxide from strong acid solutions with vacuum-type fil- 
ters. What filter fabric would you use? 


Each of these solutions is but one of many ways to solve 
these problems. For, as you know, countless factors help 
determine a filter fabric’s performance —fiber, yarn, weave, 
count and finish, to name just a few. Selecting the most 
effective and economical filter fabric for a particular job 
is a very complex matter. And you need the assistance of 


WELLINGTON SEARS 


SOLUTION s 


Closely woven cotton duck has withstood six months of 
this arduous service. For even longer life, nylon fabrics 
are recommended. 


SOLUTION s 


A spun dynel fabric with high chemical resistance is both 
dependable and durable for this highly corrosive process. 


SOLUTION: 


A tough fabric of filament nylon is sleek enough that the 
filter cake drops away at the touch of a scraper—and so 
durable that fabric life is multiplied many times, 


SOLUTION: 


A fabric of filament Dacron*, highly resistant to mineral 
acids, provides smooth cake discharge and long service 
for maximum operating economy. 


a specialist —like the specialists who distribute Wellington 
Sears fabrics. These distributors are experts in the field of 
industrial fabrics—and always ready to lend a hand in 
helping solve your problems. For their names, and a free 
copy of our illustrated booklet, “Filter Fabric Facts,” 
write Dept. M-3 today. 


*DuPont trademark for its polyester fiber 
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FIRST IN FABRICS FOR INDUSTRY 
Wellington Sears Company, 111 West 40th St., New York 18 - Akron - Atlanta - Boston - Chicago - Dallas - Detroit - Los Angeles - Philadelphia - San Francisco 
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Foundation (Tokyo), Foster toured 
Japan interviewing both academic and 
industrial microbiological researchers. 
His report on this significant field— 
in which the Japanese are particu- 
larly strong—will be published in the 
Journal of Applied Microbiology. 

Personal View: A few personal in- 
sights into the reactions of a re- 
searcher who had spent a profitable 
stay in a foreign lab were given 
CHEMICAL WEEK by Charles Whar- 
ton, a researcher in physics and 
plasma diagnostics at University of 
California’s Lawrence Radiation Lab- 
oratory. After a year at Germany’s 
Max Planck Institute, Wharton feels 
that he gained a much more objective 
view of his work at home. 

He particularly notes the impor- 
tance of speaking the language of the 
country one is in. Most European re- 
searchers speak English, thus inducing 
the American visitor to carry on his 
daily work in English. However, 
Wharton feels that he was able to get 
much more from his German hosts 
by learning their language and using 
it, even though he had a hard time 
with the tongue. 

Wharton says he believes that the 
best return will likely come to the 
man who is willing to investigate the 
speech, thought, politics and news of 
the country, in addition to its scien- 
tific work. 

Other important points cited by 
Wharton are the difference in pace 
abroad and the role of the wife. The 
European pace is slower and more 
leisurely than the American; Wharton 
found more time for writing while 
abroad, is now coauthoring a book on 
plasma diagnostics. The researcher 
must be able to adapt to the pace— 
and if his wife is with him, she too 
must be willing to adjust to the foreign 
environment, or the man may not be 
able to take full advantage of his stay, 
Wharton says. 

Bevy of Benefits: All in all, there 
are many advantages to be gained by 
the careful company. 

Benedict sums up the benefits to be 
derived this way: “Opportunities for 
good relationships, purchase of pat- 
ents, future cooperative international 
investments and matching of advan- 
tageous talents from the two conti- 
nents are developing every day. Good 
relations on a scientific level can be 
instrumental in hastening this healthy 
development.” 
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New Research Council 


Improved private research and de- 
velopment in New Jersey is the aim 
of a new council of business, indus- 
trial and educational leaders formed 
by the State Dept. of Conservation 
and Economic Development. 

Philip Kronowitt, vice-president and 
general manager of Toms River- 
Cincinnati Chemical Corp. (Toms 
River, N.J.), is chairman of the new 
group. Its plans include: survey the 
state’s scientific manpower, improve 
technician training and postgraduate 
scientific curricula, upgrade the skill 
of the work force, publish an annual 
report of scientific progress in the 
state and evaluate government action 
in scientific fields. 

A group with similar aims was re- 
cently formed in metropolitan Wash- 
ington, D.C. (CW, Feb. 18, p. 142). 


Low-Cost NMR Unit 


Varian Associates (Palo Alto, 
Calif.) has introduced the first nuclear 
magnetic resonance (NMR) _spec- 
trometer designed for manufacture in 
sizable quantities. 

The new unit, says Varian, is called 
the A-60, weighs about one-fourth as 
much as conventional NMR units, has 
about one-third the number of con- 
trols, costs about half as much 
($23,750) and can be run by tech- 
nicians on a routine basis. Resolution 
of the system is one part in 100 
million. 

A number of the simplifications in 
the new spectrometer were made pos- 
sible by limiting it to studies of pro- 
ton spectra, which Varian says should 
cover most uses. However, larger ma- 
chines will still be required for anal- 
yses using other nuclear species. 


Isotopic Power 


A power source operating on 
cesium-137 will be built by Royal 
Research Corp. (Hayward, Calif.), a 
subsidiary of Royal Industries, Inc. 
(Los Angeles). The Atomic Energy 
Commission is sponsoring the work 
with a $130,000 contract. Goal is a 
prototype unit that will deliver 5 w. 
continuously for 10 years, to be ready 
by Dec. ’61. 

Expected to weigh 250-300 Ibs. in 
a volume of 1 cu.ft., the unit will 
include a thermoelectric conversion 





Interested personal service 
always— 
when you buy from Eastman... 


Acids 
and 
Anhydrides 


acetic acid 
Organic synthesis 
Reaction medium and solvent 
Dyeing assistant 


acetic anhydride 

Acetylating agent 
Dehydrating agent in nitration 
and sulfonation reactions, etc. 


propionic acid 
Ca or Na salt used as 
bread mold inhibitor 


propionic anhydride 
Acylating agent 
Intermediate 


n-butyric acid 
for the preparation of butyric 
esters useful in formulating 
perfumes and flavorings 


n-butyric anhydride 
Acylating agent 
Intermediate 


isobutyric acid 
As a starting point for 
the synthesis of plasticizers, 
perfume materials 
and lacquer solvents 


isobutyric anhydride 
For the preparation of 
aromatic esters for perfumes 


2-ethyl hexoic acid 
Pb, Mn and Co salts are used 
as oil paint driers; Zn and Na 
salts as emulsifying and 
dispersing agents 


crotonic acid 
A versatile and 
reactive intermediate 


For properties and shipping in- 
formation on these and other 
Eastman products, see Chemical 
Materials Catalog, page 363 or 
Chemical Week Buyers’ Guide, 
page 107. 


Eastman 





What happens 


when you buy from Eastman! 


The case of the culprit catalyst 


“The phone was ringing when I 
walked into the office on that Monday 
morning,” mused one of our regional 
sales managers. 

“The customer's greeting was rather 
cheerful considering the circumstances 
he then proceeded to relate. 

“In his own words it went some- 
thing like this: ‘We have a new process 
technique out here, but we’re not 
overly proud of it. We’re making alu- 
minum acetate...using as reactants 
your glacial acetic acid and one of our 
new aluminum storage tanks.’ 

“T was glad he still had a sense of 
humor but wished that I had taken the 
day’s vacation, which was briefly con- 
sidered late Sunday. 

“Well, he went on to relate that 
their yields on a process (not the new 
one he had just mentioned) in which 
our acetic acid was one of the reactants 


had dropped off alarmingly. While 
checking out process controls and ma- 
terials they found aluminum acetate 
in the acetic acid storage tank. 

“Under the circumstances his con- 
clusion that our acid contained a cata- 
lyst for the unwanted reaction seemed 
even to me a reasonable hypothesis. 

“Arrangements were made to send 
a large sample to our Acid Division 
Control Laboratories for complete an- 
alysis, and I held my breath several 
days until the final report came in. 

“A metal catalyst was present, but 
one that for a number of good reasons 
we avoid like the plague. Armed with 
the information that it was extremely 
unlikely that contamination occurred 
prior to unloading, we dispatched a 
technical service man to the customer’s 
plant to help find out where it was 
coming from. 


“And with the aid of an improperly 
functioning check valve, he did. Seems 
that the acetic acid storage tank was 
connected directly to a reactor in 
which the metal catalyst was (as it 
should have been) present in salt form. 
Trace amounts were reaching the stor- 
age tank...and you know the rest. 

“Fortunately, tank damage was not 
extensive, and by filtering, they were 
able to make use of the acid containing 
the aluminum acetate. After cleaning 
out the tank it was filled back up... 
with a new supply of our pure glacial 
acetic acid. 

“Oh yes, a brand new check valve 
was installed, too.” 

The normal way we keep our cus- 
tomers happy? If necessary, yes. But 
more an example of the interested per- 
sonal service you get when you buy 
from Eastman. 


Eastman CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., kincsport, TENNESSEE, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., k 


‘al st K 


West Coast: Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Company 
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Specialists 
in industrial 
fermentations 
and fine organic 
syntheses 


BAS/C PRODUCERS OF: 
GLUCONIC ACID 
SODIUM GLUCONATE 
CALCIUM GLUCONATE 
GLUCONO-DELTA-LACTONE 
GLUCOSE OXIDASE 
FRUCTOSE (LEVULOSE) 
VITAMIN D 
CHOLINE PANTOTHENATE 


ices. You 
n Dawe’s high 


1d prompt, per 


DAWE’S LABORATORIES, INC. 


4800 South Richmond St., Chicago 32, Ill. 


Plants: Chicago, Ill., Peoria, Ill., Newaygo, Mich. 


Foreign Offices: \taly—Vialle Abruzzi 94, Milan 
Mexico—Apartado Postal 30209, 
Mexice 7, D.F. 
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RESEARCH 


device built by Westinghouse under 
subcontract. Royal says that a stron- 
tium-powered unit with the same out- 
put would weigh about 750 Ibs. more. 

Relatively low power density means 
that the device will not be applicable 
for space use; potential uses include 
powering undersea cables, remote 
weather stations and any type of re- 
mote telemetering facility. 


EXPANSION 


e Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. has 
moved its technical service groups to 
expanded laboratory facilities at the 
King of Prussia (Pa.) Industrial Park. 
The new building is a_ two-story, 
31,000-sq.ft. laboratory, the first unit 
of a planned $6-million technical 
center. A second unit will be started 
in mid-’61. 

e Petro-Tex Chemical Co. has 
started construction of a $300,000, 
two-story addition to its office and 
laboratory building in Houston. The 
addition, which will give the firm 
44,000 sq.ft. of laboratory space, will 
be completed by Aug. 1, ’61. 

e Layne Associates (Memphis, 
Tenn.) is a new firm devoted to water 
treatment research. 

e Scope, Inc. (10 Jefferson Ave., 
Woburn, Mass.) is a new develop- 
mental and consulting firm special- 
izing in spectrochemical instrumenta- 
tion. 

e Stanford University has dedi- 
cated the John Stauffer Chemistry 
Building, an $800,000 complex of ad- 
vanced research laboratories that will 
be used largely for organic chemical 
research. 

e Wallace & Tiernan Inc. has 
named Robert Conner as research 
director for its pharmaceutical divi- 
sions, Strasenburgh Laboratories 
(Rochester, N.Y.) and Maltbie Lab- 
oratories (Belleville, N.J.). Expansion 
is expected in both divisions with a 
$1-million research budget expected 
for *61. 

e Two new space research facili- 
ties have recently been announced. 
Bendix Systems Division (Ann Arbor, 
Mich.) is building a $10-million vac- 
uum test chamber for development, 
assembly and testing of complete 
spacecraft. 

Convair San Diego has completed 
a materials and processes laboratory 
that will study all types of materials 
used in space vehicles. 





JACQUES WOLF 
has a 


OF HYDROSULFITES 


Jacques Wolf—chemical specialists with 
more than 50 years’ experience—offers a 
complete line of hydrosulfites in any quantity 
froma test tube toa truckload. Whatever your 
field—textiles, food processing, pharmaceu- 
ticals, paper, processing synthetic rubber, 
bleaching clay, soapmaking—if hydrosul- 
fites are required, Jacques Wolf has the 
formula for the action you need, where, 
when and as you need it! For example: 


HYDROSULFITE OF SODA CONC. 
(Na2S20,4) 
Non-dusting; non-crusting 


HYDROSULFITE AWC 
(NaHSO, « CH20 « 2H20) 


HYDROZIN 
Zn(HSO, ° CH,0)2 


HYDROSULFITE BZ 
(Zn « OH « HSOz2 « CH2O) 


ZINC HYDROSULFITE 
(ZnS.0,) 


Write today for free samples, plus 
the Jacques Wolf Chemical Catalog! 





JACQUES WOLF co. ff 


PASSAIC, N. J. 








Clifton, NJ. ¢ Carlstadt,NJ. © Los Angeles, Gaus. 
A subsidiary of Nopco Chemical Company 





Blockson phosphates are among today’s most effec- 
tive detergent builders. A few examples: 


Our Tetrapotassium Pyrophosphate is the high- 
solubility phosphate that does for liquid detergents 
what Blockson Tripoly does for the dry syndets— 
steps up the detergency of the wetting agents and the 
entire formulation - especially on hard surfaces. 


Blockson TSP is the preferred phosphate base in dry 
mixes for safe, effective removal of fat, grease and oil 
based soils in heavy-duty cleaners. 


TSP Chlorinated is the active ingredient around 
which many modern commercial and domestic 
bleaching cleaners are built. Its chlorine is readily 
available. An excellent destainer. 


Blockson Polyphos (67°% P2O5) builds high perform- 
ance into dish and dairy detergents and a host of 
other modern cleaning compounds. 


Write for data bulletins or catalog of Blockson phos- 
phates, surfactants and detergent products, fluorides 
and acids. You'll like doing business with Blockson. 


Modern 
detergents 
mean 
Phosphates 
an 
Phosphates 





x : 
Blockson Gulf River barge fleet unloading raw 
materials at dockside conveyor system. 


BLOCKSON CHEMICALS 


Chemicals Division 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


Joliet, Illinois 
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FOR EXCELLENT ADHESION, Dry concrete ready-mixes, spackling compounds, powder 


paints and joint cements for dry wall construction are easier 
LESS SHRINKAGE to use and give better end results when formulated with 


AND LOW WATER DEMAND, Colton Vinac RP-250 Powder. 


Vinac RP-250 Powder, a spray dried redispersible polyvinyl 
FORMULATE YOUR acetate, is a superior, economical binder for commercial 
DRY MIX PRODUCTS WITH fillers. Concentration may be as low as 7 parts to 90 or 100 


parts of filler. 
THIS SPRAY DRIED Imparting excellent adhesion to dry mix products, Vinac 


REDISPERSIBLE PVAc. RP-250 Powder cuts the “soaking” period of casein-type 
RS cements by half, has lower water demand and, therefore, less 
shrinkage, and is easier to formulate. 


AIR REDUCTION CHEMICAL & CARBIDE Co. 


A DIVISION OF AIR REDUCTION COMPANY. INCORPORATED @ 150 EAST 42nd STREET. NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK @ MURRAY HILL 2-6700 


Vinyl Monomers Calcium Carbide _ Vinyl Resins 
Acetylenic Chemicals Pipeline Acetylene Copolymers 
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Output potential for phosphoric acid got a big lift this week, as 
three new units started up operations. 





At its East St. Louis, Ill., works General Chemical Division of 
Allied started production of phosphoric acid from its newly completed 
plant. This unit, with a projected capacity of 50,000 tons/year of-wet 
process acid, will primarily supply fertilizer manufacturers in the Midwest 
agriculture region. Previously the company had been supplying a portion of 
its area’s needs from its North Claymont, Del., plant. 





Shakedown operations have been completed at the long-delayed, 
$2-million phosphoric acid unit of Bunker Hill Co. at Kellogg, Ida. The 
130-tons/day unit was completed in June ’60, but a 742-month strike 
delayed its startup (CW, Market Newsletter, Feb. 11). 


Recently, Collier Carbon & Chemical Co. completed a $225,000 
anhydrous liquid phosphate unit at the Kellogg site, which will use the 
B-H acid as a raw material. Actually, Bunker Hill will utilize the plant 
to produce the anyhdrous liquid phosphate exclusively for Collier. 





Also, 105% phosphoric acid is now being marketed from the 
newly completed Monsanto unit at Addyston, O. The new product, called 
Phospholeum, is expected to find outlets in surface-metal treatment and as a 
dehydrating agent in the plastics and petroleum industries. The new loca- 
tion will enable Monsanto to extend its phosphoric acid marketing area 
to the metal-treating industries of the Southeast. 

e 

Scotland’s first polyester film plant went onstream late last week. 
The new unit, owned by Imperial Chemical Industries and located at Dum- 
fries, Scotland, will have a capacity of greater than 2,000 tons/year. The 
plant is housed in a factory, which until three years ago was used for 
manufacture of protein fibers. 








os 

Isophthalic polyester capacity got a boost this week as Molded 
Fiber Glass Companies Inc. (Ashtabula, O.) put onstream a new, 5-million- 
Ibs./year addition to its plant. MFG’s polyester plant is specifically de- 
signed for isophthalic-based resin manufacture. The expansion brings total 
polyester capacity of the company to 10 million lbs./year. Isophthalic 
polyester markets have been growing rapidly during the past few years 
and are expected to triple by 65 (CW, March 4, p. 64). 





a 
Progil-Bayer-Ugine (PBU) has started up its new plant in France 
(at Pont-De-Chlaix near Grenoble) to produce isocyanates, polyethers and 
polyesters. The plant was built to supply the budding polyurethane industry 
in France. The company expects to be in full production by the end of 
the summer. PBU is a joint subsidiary of Farbenfabriken Bayer AG. and 
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two French chemical companies, Progil S.A. and Societe D’electro Chemie 
D’electro-Metallurgie et Des Acieres Electriques. 


Canada’s first maleic anhydride plant was put onstream this week 
by Monsanto Canada Ltd. at Montreal. The unit, built primarily to supply 
domestic Canadian demand, is reported to have a rated capacity of 6 mil- 
lion Ibs./year. During the past few years maleic anhydride demand in 
Canada has been growing rapidly, especially for polyester manufacture. 





Last week’s styrene monomer price cut of 10% by Koppers Co. 
was viewed as an effort by that firm to stabilize prices, which had become 
very unstable during the past few months. All the major styrene monomer 
producers plan to meet the new price schedule: rubber grade, 11¢/Ib.; 
polymer grade, 13¢/Ib., f.o.b. frt. equalized, c.1. quantities. Previously, the 
price tag was 12.59¢/Ib. for the rubber grade and 14.5¢/lb. for the 
polymer grade, divd. 





Stepped-up piggyback shipments of highway tank trailers are 
in the offing. The Pennsylvania Railroad and Du Pont are reportedly con- 
sidering such moves, and other chemical shippers and railroads are likely 
to get in on these shipments. 





Monsanto Chemical Co. completed what many consider the 


first transport of chemicals via tank trailer on flat car last summer in early 
tests of the scheme with the Chicago & North Western Railroad. Later the 
Interstate Commerce Commission approved C&NW’s plan, making it the 
first U.S. railway to win such authorization (CW, Sept. 10, ’60, p. 46). 


But CPI distribution men caution that piggyback movements are 
no cure-all to the high and rising costs of delivering finished goods to cus- 
tomers. And some railroad officials still doubt that conventional highway 
trailers are strong enough for the rigors of rail movements. 


* 
Higher prices are in store for sodium nitrite consumers. Solvay 
Process Division of Allied has posted new tags on spot and contract ma- 


terial, effective April 1. New quotes on carlot and truckload quantities: 
$9.15/cwt., f.0.b. works, freight equalized. 





First commercial prices were posted last week on Food Ma- 
chinery and Chemical Corp.’s Oxiron series of epoxy resins, making them 
competitive with epichlorohydrin-based epoxies. New tags: Oxiron 2002, 
60¢/Ib. in carloads (drums); 70¢/lb., less than carloads (more than five 
drums); Oxiron 2001, 80¢/lb., c.l. and 85¢/Ib. 1.c.l.; Oxiron 2000, 
65¢/\b., c.l. and 75¢/lb., l.c.l. Since their introduction last year the resins 
had been available at developmental prices of $1.75-2.25/lb. Late last 
year the firm expanded its development unit at Baltimore, Md. 
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Space for identifica- 
tion, trademark, or 
instructions. 





Tamperproof! Cannot 
be removed without de- 
stroying plastic portion. 


Side Wall — Designed, 
scored for easy and 
safe removal. 


The only single 
seal cap seal. 
Seals directly on 
drum metal, not on 
flange or plug. 


The combination 
of a ViseGrip 
drum closure and 
a ViseGrip Safe- 
Seal is a true mul- 


we wal VISEGRIP POLYETHYLENE 


FOR METAL DRUMS 


NEW concept in cap seals using polyethylene (available only from Rieke). 


Gives complete protection against leakage, substitution, evaporation. 
NEW concept in safety. Polyethylene makes for easier and safer removal. 
NEW concept in advertising identification (details on request). 


YF SafeSeals are affixed directly to drum stock with standard ViseGrip 
sealing tools for all gauge thickness of drum stock from 16 to 26 
gauge. ViseGrip SafeSeals available in both 2” and %%4” sizes. 


Write for samples 


| 
| . 
by Rieke. Leader for 40 years in closure | and details eee 
developments. | 


METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY — AUBURN, INDIANA 
DIVISION OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILL.; LINDEN, N.J.; HOUSTON, TEXAS; NEW YORK, N.Y.; 
OAKLAND, CALIF.; PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BRANCH FACTORIES: Rieke Metal Products (Canada) Ltd., Brampton, Ontario; Rieke De Mexico, S.A., 
Mexico, D.F.; Linden, (Warehouse) N.J. 
AFFILIATES IN ENGLAND — AUSTRALIA — FRANCE — ARGENTINA — BRAZIL 
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MARKETS 


Oxo Capacity Continues 


million Ibs./year . 


Oxo Producers and Capacities 


Produce ’ 


Amoco 
Wood River, Ill. 


Esso 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Gulf 
Port Arthur, Tex. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oxo-Chemicals Co. 
Haverhill, O. 
(proposed) 


Texas Eastman 
Longview, Tex. 


Union Carbide 
Texas City, Tex. 


(million Ibs./year) 


Capacity 





12 


100 


Total 436 


Chemicals Produced 


Iso-octyl alcohol 
Decyl alcohol 


Iso-octyl alcohol 
Decyl alcohol 
Tridecyl alcohol 


Iso-octyl alcohol 


Decyl alcohol 
Iso-octyl alcohol 
Tridecyl alcohol 


Iso-octyl alcohol 
Decyl alcdhol 


Propionaldehyde 
n-Butyraldehyde 
Isobutyraldehyde 
n-Butanol 

Isobutyl alcohol 
Trimethy!l pentanediol 
n-Butyronitrile 
Isobutyronitrile 
Acetonitrile 


Propionaldehyde 
Butanol 

Isobutanol 
Butyraldehyde 
Isobutyraldehyde 
Primary amyl alcohol 
Decyl alcohol 
Primary amyl acetate 
Propionic acid 
Iso-decanoic acid 





Oxo Outlook: 


This month Gulf Oil is placing on- 
stream its new, 36-million-lbs./year 
oxo-chemicals plant at Philadelphia, 
bringing total current U.S. oxo capac- 
ity to 400 million Ibs./year. And with 
at least one other new oxo plant defi- 
nitely scheduled for construction, ca- 
pacity will soon rise to 436 million 
Ibs./year (table). This represents a 
whopping capacity buildup in the past 
12 months—when the year-ago output 
potential was 264 million lbs./year 
(chart). 

But consumption, while growing 
steadily, has hardly kept pace with ex- 
panding capacity. This fact, along with 
reports that new potential producers 
are scouting the field, leads to the con- 
clusion that oxo chemicals* are in for 
a long period of serious overcapacity. 

Most of the current oxo expansion 
is for the production of iso-octyl, decyl 
and tridecyl alcohols. Demand for 
these chemicals will expand during the 
next five years—from the present level 
of 125 million Ibs./year to over 160 
million lbs. by 65. But it’s obvious this 
market growth will not be nearly 
enough to utilize existing and proposed 
capacity. 

Admittedly, the actual capacity of 
any plant may vary considerably, de- 
pending on which products it makes. 
And if there is a switch in product 
line, capacity may change significantly. 

Also, if “blocked out” operations 
are used (i.e., periodically switching 
from product to product and, in effect, 
making the process a batch-type oper- 
ation), a loss of time—hence loss of 
capacity—may occur during transition 
periods. 

More to Come: Nevertheless, no 
immediate relief appears in sight for 
alleviating the overcapacity problem. 
In fact, it may worsen since more ex- 
pansion is on the way. Newly formed 
Oxo Chemicals Co., a jointly owned 
subsidiary of Amoco Chemicals Corp. 
(subsidiary of Standard Oil of Indiana) 
and Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical’s 

Ne Page Pg ee Ee 

This process is a method of 


reaction of carbon monoxide 
and hyd efin hydrocarbons into alde- 
hydes, then into alcohols. 
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Pittsburgh Chemical Co. has disclosed 
plans to start construction of a plant 
this spring to produce iso-octyl and 
decyl alcohol (CW, Feb. 18, p. 33). 
The plant has an estimated capacity of 
36 million Ibs./year, will be built at 
Haverhill, O. 

And the trade is constantly speculat- 
ing on entry of other oxo producers— 
e.g., Monsanto and Jefferson Chemi- 
cal. Although these firms admit to hav- 
ing studied the situation, none reports 
it’s planning to start construction in 
the near future. 

Meanwhile, further adding to oxo 
producers’ concern is the broad range 
of straight-chain higher alcohols that 
will be available soon from Continental 
Oil’s new plant at Lake Charles, La. 
These products, which are made by 
the so-called Ziegler-type Alfol proc- 
ess, could carve for themselves a large 
share of the market presently held by 
oxo alcohols. The new alcohols are 
said to display excellent performance 
in both plasticizer and detergent appli- 
cation. 

In the face of such facts, oxo pro- 
ducers were queried by CHEMICAL 
WEEK to learn how they viewed the 
current capacity-demand situation. Al- 
though all agreed there was ample ca- 
pacity to handle current demands, only 
one firm termed the situation “definite 
overcapacity,” and all were optimistic 
about the future. 

Amoco officials pointed out that its 
decision to participate in the joint 
venture with Pittsburgh Chemical 
was supported by long and careful 
study, not only of the over-all market 
picture for these alcohols but also of 
the company’s specific marketing posi- 
tion. “We expect to be able to sell the 
output of this new plant profitably.” 

Industry observers believe that 
Amoco is currently purchasing sizable 
quantities of the C, and C,, alcohols 
for resale and that Pittsburgh Chemi- 
cal will take half of the new plant’s 
production for captive and sales pur- 
poses. Therefore, the Oxo Chemicals 
Co. venture appears to stand in a good 
position, regardless of the over-all sup- 
ply and demand picture. 


Gulf summed up its opinions in two 
words, “definite overcapacity.” How- 
ever, the company says that its decision 
to build a second plant was based on 
the belief that it could profitably sell 
the output and “this opinion has not 
changed since the initial decision was 
made.” 

Enjay, on the other hand, does not 
see the present situation as overca- 
pacity, says only that “there is ample 
capacity to take care of all foreseeable 
demand.” Union Carbide agrees. East- 
man did not wish to comment on the 
over-all capacity- consumption gap 
either, said that its own capacity vs. 
sales and captive requirements was in 
good balance. 

Because Carbide and Eastman have 
considerable flexibility in their opera- 
tions, this could be the reason why 
they declined to comment on the over- 
all situation. Unlike the petroleum 
companies involved in oxo chemicals, 
both Carbide and Eastman produce a 
broad spectrum of oxo compounds and 
derivatives. 

During the past several years, these 
companies have been steadily increas- 
ing their captive requirements for, as 
well as sales of, these chemicals. Now 
they can juggle the production ratios 
of each of these compounds and thus 
minimize their current overcapacity 
situation. Even so, it’s a good bet that 
neither producer is happy. 

End-Use Patterns: Two major uses 
for oxo alcohols have received most of 
the attention recently—plasticizers and 
detergents. Outlets for plasticizers, 
which consumed over 100 million Ibs. 
of the higher alcohols (iso-octyl and 
decyl) during ’60, have been growing 
steadily during the past several years— 
at a rate of about 7%/year. 

This outlet for oxo alcohols would 
normally be expected to continue to 
grow at the same rate along with the 
over-all expansion of plasticizer and 
polyvinyl chloride production. But 
now that Continental Oil’s alcohols 
are about to enter the marketing scene, 
the future of plasticizers based on 
iso-octyl and 2-ethylhexyl alcohols is 
uncertain. Plasticizers made from Con- 


Capacity Still Far Ahead of Demand 


tinental’s straight-chain higher alcohols 
have reportedly displayed superior 
performance characteristics, compared 
with dioctyl phthalate—e.g., lower vol- 
atility, better low-temperature and 
compatability properties, and are ex- 
pected to get a good chunk of the octyl 
and decyl plasticizer market. 

The major oxo alcohol-derived plas- 
ticizers on the market are dioctyl 
phthalate, diisodecyl phthalate and di- 
iso-octyl phthalate. In addition tri- 
decyl alcohol is starting to show prom- 
ise as a plasticizer material because of 
its low volatility, which makes it par- 
ticularly suitable in wire-coating appli- 
cations. But even if tridecyl phthalate 
is able to capture a share of the wire- 
coating plasticizer market, it probably 
would be at the expense of dioctyl 
phthalate, and this would not alter the 
oxo-chemical supply and demand situ- 
ation. 

Detergent Market Dim: Detergents 
were once considered a promising new 
use for tridecyl alcohol. But the pros- 
pects for ethylene oxide-tridecyl alco- 
hol adducts to become large-scale 
commercial products are now dim. The 
price of tridecyl, which is about 4¢/Ib. 
above nonylphenol’s, is the major hur- 
dle. Although several companies have 
offered tridecyl alcohol surfactants for 
several years, this end-use for the al- 
cohol has grown to only about 3 mil- 
lion Ibs./year. By ’65, however, this 
market could grow to 15 or more mil- 
lion lbs./year. But this growth is con- 
tingent upon the pricing strategy of 
Continental Oil with its Alfol alcohols. 

Since a rapid growth of oxo chemi- 
cals is not foreseen, the unanswered 
question remains: Why the sudden 
burst of oxo expansion? There is no 
direct explanation. Each of the com- 
panies involved apparently feels it will 
be able to weather the overcapacity 
storm and sell its plant output. 

And, of course, there’s always the 
chance that some new big-volume out- 
lets might develop. However, unless 
such new and sizable uses develop for 
oxo chemicals, a serious overcapacity 
situation is expected to exist for some 
time. 
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Enjay is increasing facilities to meet your needs! 


As one of the world’s largest For information on these or 
chemical marketers, Enjay is Fel other Enjay products write 15 
investing in expanded production BENZENE West 51st Street, New York 19, 
facilities to meet the increasing million gal/yr 45 79 New York. 

demand for aromatic hydrocar- eres ™ 0 - 
bons. Here is the Enjay expansion ORTHOXYLENE 

program to meet demands. million gal/yr 6 24 


Thie ie ane eaten Mall a PARAXYLENE 
rhis is one more reason why Enjay million Ib/yr 65 105 








is a dependable source of supply. 








EXCITING NEW PRODUCTS THROUGH PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY ar tvela a Vi 


A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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SALES AND DISTRIBUTION 


UCC’s Bergen, Du Pont’s Stephens: Girding for big coolant fight. 


Coolant Selling Warms Up 


Antifreeze makers are right now 
winding up their marketing plans for 
the upcoming °61-’62 selling cam- 
paign. Planning has been complicated 
since last season by a new phase of 
competition—between one-season and 
multiseason products. Upshot: in 
61-62 most of the rivals for anti- 
freeze business will offer both types of 
products and will be prepared to spur 
promotion of whichever type looks 
most promising. Result will be the 
most aggressive coolant selling season 
ever seen. 

For most antifreeze marketers, the 
*60-'61 season was a good one. De- 
spite a warm fall that retarded early 
sales, the harsh winter helped boost 
total antifreeze volume about 3-4%, 
to nearly 125 million gal. But the 
new premium-priced, long-life cool- 
ants didn’t do very well. Most market 
observers now figure these new prod- 
ucts did not take more than 4-4.5% 
of the market (some 5 million gal.). 

Reaction to this rather disappoint- 
ing start for the long-life products— 
at least by their sales managers—has 
been greater determination to make 
these products successful. But for the 
companies in general, the last season 
primarily showed the need for flexi- 
bility—such as provided by a product 


line with an alcohol type of product, 
a one-season glycol type and a multi- 
season glycol coolant. 

Looking at ’60: Aside from point- 
ing up the value of product line 
flexibility, the past season also re- 
vealed some other noteworthy facts. 
For instance, there was a leveling— 
perhaps even a slight decline—in the 
recent trend toward greater cash-and- 
carry sales by discount houses. Cool- 
ant marketers see this as an indica- 
tion that car owners are putting more 
faith in garage and service-station 
operators—and such dealers will play 
a big role in urging wider use of 
multiseason products. 

As to the relative positions of the 
major contenders for the antifreeze 
dollar, few significant changes were 
noted. 

Observers figure that ethylene glycol 
antifreezes accounted for about 86- 
88% of last year’s volume; methanol 
products slipped again, this time to 
about 8-9%; and the multiseason 
products took the rest. 

Premiums Start Slowly: Because 
60-61 provided the first full test 
year for the new multiseason prod- 
ucts, their performance was most 
closely observed. Their sales were 
admittedly not up to expectations. 


Market penetration was less than half 
that which had been projected (esti- 
mates were for a 10-15% share of 
the market). Says one coolant mar- 
keting man: “As it turned out, we 
conducted several hundred market 
tests; we hardly had a true national 
sales program. But I think we've 
learned some things that will help us 
next year.” 

Main reasons for the slow start: 
both auto owners and dealers were 
confused about the new products, 
and consumers were scared off by 
higher prices of the new products. 
Dow and Du Pont began promoting 
their new entries (Dowgard and 
Telar) in late spring and summer, 
were joined later by Union Carbide, 
Phillips Petroleum and Sears, Roebuck, 
though these latter firms didn’t match 
Dow’s or Du Pont’s huge ad budgets, 
estimated at $5.5 million each. 

Looking Ahead: Next fall’s anti- 
freeze and coolant campaign will be 
the most competitive one ever, most 
producers feel. Makers of the new 
type of products will vigorously go 
after a considerably larger share of the 
market than they got this year. 

Their primary objective will be 
to dispel the confusion among job- 
bers, service-station dealers and con- 
sumers about their products. This will 
likely take the form of promotions 
aimed at winning the confidence of 
these groups, now that the first year’s 
advertising blitz (Dow, Du Pont and 
Union Carbide together spent more 
than $13-$14 million on promotion 
last year) has caught their attention. 

But marketers of conventional anti- 
freezes—even in the same companies 
—aren’t likely to take this challenge 
passively; next year’s sales effort is 
expected to be their best in a number 
of years. Particularly, the producers 
offering only one-season products will 
put on a big campaign. For example, 
General Aniline & Film Corp., which 
entered the antifreeze market rather 
late this year with its Ramp (ethylene 
glycol-based permanent antifreeze), 
doubtless will market aggressively. to 
gain a_ strong position. Houston 
Chemical Corp. put on its strongest 
sales campaign last year, and it may 
surpass it this year. The other anti- 
freeze marketers are sure to do like- 
wise. 

Coolant Strategy: But the dominant 
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theme of much of the new coolant 
makers’ strategy will be flexibility. 
Carbide’s R. P. Bergen says that UCC 
has not yet set its plans for next fall. 
But industry observers look for the 
firm to continue to bank on its con- 
ventional Prestone product, hold its 
new Long Life Coolant as a powerful 
hedge—just in case the company 
finds that the premium-priced products 
are beginning to catch on. 

Du Pont’s M. A. Stephens is also 
cautious about next year’s plans, but 
the firm’s flexibility stems from its 
having three types of product. 

Most explicit about next year’s 
marketing plans is Dow. And Gar- 
land G. Fritts, brand manager for 
Dowgard, says some _ extensive 
changes are on the way. 

For one thing, Dow will present a 
broader, more flexible product line 
to the trade. In addition to extending 
the usable life of Dowgard Full-Fill 
Coolant to two years (from one), Dow 
will also sell a single-phase, ethylene 
glycol antifreeze next year under the 
Dowgard label (CW, Feb. 11, p. 73). 
The reason: to get some of the busi- 
ness that was lost last year, when 
consumers who were attracted by 
Dow’s advertising later decided against 
a premium coolant in favor of the 
permanent antifreeze. 

Dow will also offer Dowgard cool- 
ant in 55-gal. drums for the first time 
next year in trying to win a larger 
share of the auto and truck fleet 
coolant market. 

And Dow will strenghten its jobber- 
dealer relations for next year’s effort. 
Some Dow sales staffers—who have 
been covering broad sales territories— 
will aim at more-concentrated market- 
ing areas; the full sales staff will be 
conducting a more intensified program 
of training sessions with jobbers this 
year. 

Test Markets: Fritts also points out 
that Dow will continue its test mar- 
keting this year, to check on Dow’s 
various promotional methods and com- 
binations and to test selling techniques 
by service-station dealers. 

Promotional emphasis _ will be 
somewhat different this year, too. 
Dow will concentrate more heavily on 
trade promotion, and will continue its 
fleet-testing and auto-racing activities, 
too. 

Dow recognizes that selling a com- 
plete radiator fluid (nothing to add) 
poses some challenging problems— 














A phone call to General American 
solves all your bulk liquid storage 
problems. 

General American has six terminals 
close to the nation’s top markets, 
where you can /ease as much or as 
little tankage as you require. 
When you store with General 
American, you have no capital 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


Terminals located at Carteret, N.J.; (Port of New 


investment, no operating problems. 
You have flexibility of inventory 
and product to meet your needs 
and the market’s opportunities. 
Tanks can be bonded, if desired. 
You enjoy complete privacy, with 
experienced crews on hand to 
operate individual pipe lines. 
Blending and packaging equip- 
ment, loading docks and other 
facilities are available as needed. 
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office about terminal facilities. 
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e.g., higher shipping costs, more dif- 
ficult installation. But Dow figures 
that Dowgard’s performance more 
than offsets these difficulties. 

Staying Fluid: Coolant men are 
looking to the day when new autos 
will come off the assembly lines with 
long-lasting coolants already in the 
cooling systems, perhaps even in 
sealed systems. But coolant makers 
don’t yet know when that develop- 
ment is likely to occur. They do know 
they must be ready to provide the 
products the public wants. (Right 
now, the lag in new-car sales—a 
prime market for the long-lasting 
coolants—hasn’t given them any 
cause for cheer.) 

Moreover, most coolant makers 
freely admit they are hard pressed 
to pinpoint the sales potential of their 
new products, must continue to evalu- 
ate this question to plan their market- 
ing moves. 

But these factors haven't basically 
discouraged antifreeze makers, who 
see a solid, expanding market for their 
products, once the confusing issues are 
settled. And until they are settled, 
flexibility is believed to be the success 
key. 


Alcohol Muddle 


Synthetic alcohol producers are 
this week mulling over the recent 
reports (CW Market Newsletter, 
March 4) that Publicker Industries, 
Inc.—which has made no comment 
on the matter—is once again trying to 
buy surplus corn from the U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture at lower-than-support 
prices. 

Their concern harks back to last 
year’s worry whether Publicker was 
trying to buy enough corn to pro- 
duce some 84 million gal. of indus- 
trial alcohols—nearly one-third of the 
total market. (CW Market Newsletter, 
April 30, ’60). 

At that time, the synthetic alcohol 
producers—fearing a sharp price drop 
—banded together to oppose any sale 
of corn to Publicker, the nation’s 
largest fermentation alcohol producer. 
However, the deal reportedly fell 
through largely because Publicker 
shifted its sights to Cuban molasses. 
Washington observers felt at that time 
that Publicker’s bid might have been 
successful if the company had per- 
sisted. 

Molasses Last 


Troubles: year, 


Publicker reports, it purchased 100 
million gal. of Cuban molasses at 
7¢/gal.—almost half the price now 
charged for Texas molasses. 

But the break in diplomatic rela- 
tions between the U.S. and Cuba and 
President Kennedy’s public statement 
opposing any U.S. molasses purchases 
from Cuba may have caused Publicker 
to seek a new supply source. 

What To Do: Synthetic alcohol 
producers are in something of a 
quandary over the muddled situation. 
Some say that they wouldn’t ob- 
ject to Publicker’s purchasing “very 
limited” quantities of corn to keep 
its plants operating, but that they 
would not stand by if large quantities 
of such corn-derived alcohol threat- 
ened to undercut their alcohol prices. 
But they are puzzled over how the 
government might limit any sale of 
corn to Publicker alone. 

To make the situation even more 
nebulous for the synthetic producers, 
virtually nothing has been done offi- 
cially on the matter, so they have 
little basis for taking any specific 
course. And some observers believe 
that Publicker’s chances of actually 
getting surplus corn may be a lot 
better now than they were a year ago. 
That’s because Publicker can now 
contend that its raw-material source 
has been cut off by virtue of USS. 
government actions. Moreover, Pub- 
licker has made it known that it may 
have to lay off several thousand em- 
ployees if it doesn’t get material for 
its operation. 


Contract Rate Defeat 


Last week the Interstate Commerce 
Commission rejected a bid by the 
New York Central Railroad to set up 
an “incentive rate” system designed 
to gain new business for the railroad 
by providing lower rates for shippers. 

The decision is the first to be hand- 
ed down by ICC on a host of 
new incentive rate proposals by U.S. 
railroads intended to win back lost 
business. Observers view the decision 
as the death knell for virtually all 
kinds of incentive rate making—con- 
tract rates, “agreed” rates, and so- 
called guaranteed rates — proposed 
during the last two years. 

Although the Central’s proposed 
rate did not apply to a chemical com- 
moditv, some CPI traffic men hoped 
chemical products might eventually 





be covered by this type of rate. 

In the Central proposal, rug man- 
ufacturers shipping products between 
Amsterdam, N.Y., and Chicago could 
get discount rates, provided they sign- 
ed a contract (hence contract rates) 
to route at least 80% of their traffic 
over Central tracks. The Central had 
planned to offer similar rates on other 
commodities and ove: other areas. 

Other Incentive Rates: Although 
the decision thwarts Central’s bid, 
other railroads have similar proposals 
in the works and ICC will shortly 
consider another by the Minneap- 
olis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie (Soo 
Line) Railroad—considered the pio- 
neer incentive rail rate proposal in 
this country. 

The Soo Line has offered discount 
rates to shippers of steel pipe and fuel 
oil in its territories. In its plan, ship- 
pers need not sign contracts, but they 
must promise to ship a flat percentage 
of traffic over the railroad’s tracks. 

Incentive rates like those proposed 
in this country are used widely in 
ocean trade and in Canada and sev- 
eral European countries, with govern- 
mental approval. They had been op- 
posed vigorously by American truck- 
ing groups, the American Waterway 
Operators, Inc., and others. 

Behind the Decision: ICC, in an 8-2 
vote, gave two reasons for deciding 
against the Central’s contract rate 
plan: (1) it might easily spread to 
other forms of transportation and 
destroy the present freight rate 
structure; (2) it is unfair to some 
shippers. 

ICC feels that if incentive rates 
were to spread to truckers and barge 
operators, it would accelerate “rate 
wars” and wreak havoc in the trans- 
portation industry. 

On the question of fairness to ship- 
pers, the body believes that setting an 
80% dividing line for the discounts 
is purely arbitrary, and that shippers 
who agreed to ship 100% of their 
traffic this way should perhaps be 
granted even larger discounts. More- 
over, ICC figured that the 80% idea 
ignored the actual volume of product 
shipped and thereby gave undue ad- 
vantage to small shippers. 

Doubtless, chemical shippers will 
keep an eye on ICC’s decision in the 
Soo case. And some traffic men 
believe one or more of the decisions 
may be appealed, later carried into 
the courts. 


DATA DIGEST 


e More Plastisols: Detailed book- 
let outlines formulations for high- 
shear plastisol and organisol vinyl 
plastic compounds using new all- 
purpose, stir-in paste-grade resin. Mar- 
vinol Sales Promotion Dept., Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Division, U.S. Rubber 
Co. (Naugatuck, Conn.). 

@ New Products: Brochure lists 
new products in company’s line of 
resins, epoxy hardeners, adhesives, 
polyester catalysts, glass fiber and 
other materials. Miller-Stephenson 
Chemical Co., Inc. (401 North Broad 
St., Philadelphia). 

e Polypropylene: Technical sheet 
(No. 510) describes melt-flow char- 
acteristics of six grades of polypro- 
pylene. Cellulose Products Dept., 
Hercules Powder Co. (Wilmington, 
Del.). 

e New Catalog: Booklet lists over 
100 surfactants and specialty prod- 
ucts, with chemical and physical de- 
scriptions, for industrial and textile 
uses. Applications and general use 
suggestions are included. Onyx Chemi- 
cal Corp. (190 Warren St., Jersey City 
2, N.J.). 

e Fluorocarbon Specialties: New 
folder gives specifications for Pyrex 
pipe and flange gaskets, Teflon- 
covered steel and Pyrex-Teflon spe- 
cialty items. Chem Flow Corp. (109 
Paterson Ave., Little Falls, N.J.). 

e Wax Specifications: Technical 
data sheets cite specifications for pure 
carnauba, candelilla and ouricury 
waxes based on prescribed sampling 
and test methods. American Wax Im- 
porters and Refiners Assn., Inc. (225 
West 34th St., New York 1). 

e Vinyl Resins: New booklet de- 
scribes vinyl solution coating-formu- 
lation techniques, outlines general 
properties and uses, formulations and 
preparation of clear, as well as pig- 
mented, coatings, and application 
methods. Tables list pigments and dyes 
suitable for tinting vinyl finishes. 
Union Carbide Plastics Co. (270 Park 
Ave., New York 17). 

e Molding Materials: New book- 
let cites typical performance and 
property data for new family of 
styrene-based molding and extrusion 
materials, styrene-acrylonitrile co- 
polymers and _styrene-acrylonitrile- 
butadiene terpolymers. Dept. AI, 
Monsanto Chemical Co. (Springfield 
2, Mass.). 
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Household products that feature 
sanitizing properties are new in con- 
cept, but are completely practical 
from a production and profit stand- 
point. 


VANCIDE BN is a Bactericide-Fungi- 
cide. When used in household clean- 
ers, bacterial counts on treated sur- 
faces are quickly reduced to safe 
levels. 
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products are self-sanitizing, since 
antibacterial effect continues as long 
as the product remains on the treat- 
ed surface. 








Write for your copy of our 
Bulletin 129, “Household Sani. 
tizing Products with VANCIDE 
BN”. It contains formulas and 
bacteriological test data. 
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Single-Place Gyrocopter by Bensen Aircraft Corp. 


Looking for production savings? 


Look into 
Virginia's Shenandoah Valley 


High per-man productivity is the master key to manufacturing econo- 
mies. And in the Valley of Virginia you benefit from the industrious 
traditions of the thrifty small farmers who settled this area. Write, 
wire or phone VEPCO in confidence for site and economic data on the 
Shenandoah Valley’s pleasant, hospitable, conservatively governed com- 
munities. You’ll find them surrounded by increasingly mechanized farms 
that each year release a growing harvest of willing, trainable manpower. 


<> VIRGINIA ELECTRIC and POWER COMPANY 


Clark P. Spellman, Manager—Area Development, Electric Building, Richmond 9, Virginia * MIlton 9-1411 
Serving the Top-of the-South with 2,086,000 kilowatts—due to reach 2,720,000 kilowatts by 1963. 
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PRODUCTION 


Operations men say. ¥ 


Design men counter that... 


Lower operating costs can be designed into a Lowest initial cost can’t be obtained with the 


plant by those who must operate it. 


Lower maintenance costs result when equip- 


ment is specified by men who know repair. 


Lower startup costs result from a plant design 
incorporating the most operating know-how. 


extras that operations men always want. 


Beating competition into new markets re- 


quires few and fast design approvals. 


Total plant cost depends more on initial cost 
than on operating and maintenance costs. 


Who Gets the Last Word in Plant Design? 


Production and maintenance men 
often grumble about how little weight 
their arguments seem to carry in the 
battle for more say in new plant de- 
sign. To management caught in the 
middle, their claims—and designers’ 
counterclaims (above) — have some- 
times sounded like petty bickering. 
But if the current trend toward tighter 
plant design continues, the way in 
which top management settles this 
dispute could figure heavily in future 
profits. 

Most companies still say that produc- 
tion and maintenance men have their 
say—although not always their way 
—at some point before it is too late 
to make design changes. Sagging prof- 
its and increased competition, how- 
ever, makes it urgent that initial plant 
costs be cut to the minimum—and 
that could mean that production and 
maintenance will have their say, and 
their way, less frequently from now 
on. 

As an engineer at one Midwest 
chemical company explains: “When 
profits are down, competition is 
rough, and winning a market depends 
on getting in fast with a low-cost 
plant; the design department should 
not be accountable to anyone. Pro- 
duction and maintenance always want 


extras and special equipment that 
take time and money. Unless a case 
can be documented with clear-cut past 
failures, there is no reason for design 
to make changes.” 

Underdesign: Some company man- 
agements have already conceded the 
concept of so-called “underdesign”— 
i.e., cutting out the small design extras 
that production men have traditional- 
ly favored. These extras permit a 
plant to produce more than specified 
by initial design (CW, Jan. 23, 
Dp. 32) 

One West Coast designer says, “We 
are saving considerably in initial plant 
cost. All it means is that production 
men will no longer find it easy to get 
pats on the back for boosting process 
capacity by 50 or 100%. The extra 
capacity just isn’t sitting there in the 
initial design ready for the taking.” 

However, as much as operating de- 
partments may hate to lose hidden 
extra capacity, their major concern is 
something else: the effect tighter plant 
design may have on process down- 
time and maintenance costs. Some 
companies, for instance, are lowering 
initial plant costs by eliminating spare 
equipment used for stand-by, and tak- 
ing calculated risks on less expensive 
materials of construction. 


Designers of one small process plant 
halved the initial cost—got into a 
market quickly, as well—by specify- 
ing untried wood tanks and plastic 
pipelines instead of  service-tested 
Monel. After six months of opera- 
tion, a process breakdown cost $15,- 
000. Operations complained, “If our 
recommendation to use Monel had 
been followed there would have been 
no breakdown.” 

But design replied: “It would take 
10 similar breakdowns to eat up the 
savings resulting from the original 
minimum-cost design. By that time 
we might have lost our competitive 
edge. Then we would either want to 
build a new type of plant that would 
give us the edge, or get out of the 
market altogether. It’s a calculated 
risk management had to be willing to 
take.” 

Until now, few designers have 
found the corporate climate favor- 
able for calculated risks. Engineering 
only recently has reached the stage 
where many plants can be designed 
with the accuracy needed to pinpoint 
capacity; in the past, it was always 
safer to design-in extra capacity, just 
in case. And in the years of a rapidly 
expanding economy, management 
wasn’t unhappy about the designed-in 
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extra capacity that helped fill customer 
orders. 

With the slowdown in economic 
expansion, the corporate climate for 
taking calculated risks is beginning to 
change. (One designer doesn’t just 
talk of “calculated” risk. His term: 
maximum risk.) Of course, with some 
companies now using computers to 
help establish design risks, it is easier 
to pinpoint the process conditions that 
have the best chance of success. 

More Than Inheritance: Some en- 
gineers in production and maintenance 
willingly accept the calculated risk 
concept of plant design. But they feel 
they deserve a bigger say in the risk 
taking. 

One firm proved on two recent 
calculated-risk projects that achieving 
minimum initial costs does not neces- 
sarily mean giving the whip hand to 
the designers. This company used a 
project team that included production 
and maintenance engineers. “We cut 
out the extras but did not jeopardize 
a smooth, low-cost startup. And main- 
tenance and operating costs are not 
way out of line as they might have 
been if designers had had a free 
hand,” says a member of one of the 
project teams. 

However, if operating departments 
expect to increase their say in the 
calculated-risk designing, they may 
have to revise some of their tradi- 
tional ideas. They must be more will- 
ing to take some operating risks— 
not those that compromise safety, of 
course, but those that may mean 
slightly higher operating costs. Mainte- 
nance must be willing to give up spe- 
cial equipment requirements that often 
mean the stocking of extra spare parts 
and higher inventory costs. 

Production is familiar with the tech- 
nique of upgrading a low-cost plant, 
making equipment improvements, add- 
ing spares that permit switch-over 
without process shutdown, when a 
critical unit must be taken out for 
repair. Companies have often used 
this method to keep capital costs 
down; the upgrading is a part of op- 
erating costs. 

To upgrade while trying to hold 
operating costs down will be the big 
problem. In some cases, it may mean 
personnel upgrading. One West Coast 
firm explains the snag this way: “We 
will no longer take a man for pro- 
duction unless he has top college 
grades. But most top men either don’t 
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have the personality requirements for 
production or are interested in going 
on for a Ph.D. This means we now 
have to look longer and harder to 
fill plant openings.” 

Management Choice: The decision 
on production’s role in design clearly 
belongs to management. With small 
plants, once management has decided 
to take a calculated risk on low-cost 
design, it may be able to permit de- 
signers’ decisions to rule. 

In the design of a large plant, where 
the stakes are larger, management 
seems certain to give production a 
strong say. High startup and process 
downtime costs are risks that are often 
too great to take. But with the accent 
on lower initial costs, production and 
maintenance will have to be sharper, 
ready to take more risks than in the 
past. 


EQUIPMENT 


Process Heater: The Marquardt 
Corp. (16555 Saticoy St., Van Nuys, 
Calif.) is marketing a burner system 
for process heating that is based on a 
design originally used to simulate ex- 
treme ramjet and rocket operating 
environments. The unit, called a sud- 
den-expansion burner, uses a_ high- 
velocity combustion technique to ob- 
tain high thermal capacity in a small, 
water- or air-cooled heater system. 
The unit can be operated over a 150- 
5600 F temperature range and at pres- 
sures up to 1,000 psi. Among the sug- 
gested applications: intermittent steam 
generation, partial oxidation reactions, 
liquid condensation, sound generation, 
air heating and high-temperature ma- 
terials testing. 

a 

Electronic Cable: Haveg Indus- 
tries’ American Super-Temperature 
Wires subsidiary (Winooski, Vt.) now 
offers multiconductor cables for elec- 
tronic circuitry with printed code num- 
bers instead of color coding. A spe- 
cial fluorocarbon-resin ink is made a 
permanent part of the Teflon wire in- 
sulation by sintering. The company 
says that numbers, instead of com- 
plicated color coding, eliminate errors 
in circuitry hook-up and simplify cir- 
cuit identification. 

+ 

Plastic-Clad Steel: Lukens Steel Co. 
(Coatesville, Pa.) is now ready to 
begin production of plastic-clad steel 
that can be fabricated into process 


equipment shapes for corrosive serv- 
ice. 

According to Lukens, it is able to 
coat the plastic, polyvinyl chloride, in 
4-in. thickness on 1-in. steel plate. 
After coating, the plate can be bent 
and twisted for fabricating without 
trouble. A coating “%-in. thick on 
Y%-in. plate would probably be com- 
mon for most service. 

Until now, plastic-coated steel has 
been available only in sheet thick- 
ness, made by bonding a sheet of plas- 
tic to a finished sheet of steel. Thicker 
coatings have been sprayed onto steel 
at the job site after equipment fabri- 
cation. 

In the Lukens process, the cladding 
is applied by dip coating. The steel is 
then fabricated; but if welding is re- 
quired, the steel must be recoated at 
the weld spot. 

ca 

Throttling Valve: Porter Engineer- 
ing Co.’s (Hatfield, Pa.) new air-op- 
erated throttling valve has a Teflon 
diaphragm and a_borosilicate-glass 
body, is suggested for handling all 
liquids except hydrofluoric acid and 
hot alkalis. Service conditions: 10 
mm. Hg vacuum to 30 psi. at tem- 
peratures to 400 F. Sizes: 1, 1% and 
2 in. (straight-through and angle 
types). 

e 

Liquid-Level Switch: An ultrasonic 
liquid-level switch for level control, 
flow monitoring, mixing control, leak 
detection and warning operations is a 
new product of The Liquidometer 
Corp. (Long Island City 1, N. Y.). 
The switch is not influenced by liquid 
clinging to a sensing element, uses a 
dual-crystal design that responds to 
the presence of liquid only when 
there is a complete liquid path be- 
tween sensing elements. The switch is 
accurate to +Y%u-in. Its probe tem- 
perature range is —195 to 250 C; 
control unit range is —65 to 100 C. 


e 

Kiln Pyrometer: Leeds & Northrup 
Co.’s (4901 Stenton Ave., Philadel- 
phia 44) new Rayoscan System is a 
pivoting pyrometer for continuous 
scanning of the shell temperature of 
rotary kilns. The unit sounds a warn- 
ing alarm before a hot-spot reaches 
the danger point, marks the location 
and shows the rate of change of the 
hot-spot temperature. The unit has a 
heat-radiation pyrometer, which pivots 
through an arc of 85 degrees as it 
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uniformity ... available in reds, yellows, tans, browns and a ali fa mete eg 
black. Chances are MAPICO’s the answer to your own a a ee 
product needs, from paints to ferrites. The physical and Tell me more about Mapico! 
chemical uniformity of Mapico particles is such that they 
make reliable reagents for solid-state reactions. You can get ne 
the complete Mapico story by sending us this coupon, today. router 


Firm 


COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY Address 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. y Zone—State. 
Branch offices and agents in principal cities 


MAPICO — MEANS — PURITY — STABILITY — UNIFORMITY — PERMANENCE — ECONOMY 
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Chemical Week 


AIR REDUCTION CHEMICAL & CARBIDE CO., DIV. OF AIR REDUCTION 
CO., INC. Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL CORP, Agency—Benton & Bowles, Inc. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL CORP., BAKER & ADAMSON DIV. Agency—Kastor, 


Hilton, Chesley, Clifford & Atherton, Inc. ... 3rd cover 


ALLIS CHALMERS Agency—Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc. 

AMERICAN CAN CO. Agency—Compton Advertising, Inc. 

AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. Agency—Erwin Wasey, Ruthruaff & Ryan, Inc. 
AMERICAN MESSER CORP. Agency—Seberhagen, Inc. 

ARAPAHOE CHEMICALS, INC. Agency—The Schuyler Hopper Co. 
ASHLAND OIL & REFINING COMPANY Agency—The Ralph H. Jones Co. 
‘ATLANTIC REFINING CO, Agency—N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc, 

BENZOL PRODUCTS CO. Agency—The House of Twiss, Inc. 

BLOCKSON CHEMICAL CO. Agency—Wm. Balsam Adv. 

BURROUGHS CORPORATION Agency—Campbell-Ewald Co. 

BZURA CHEMICAL CO., INC. Agency—Ray Ellis Advertising, Inc. 
CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA Agency—Ellington & Co., Inc 


CENTURY ELECTRONICS & INSTRUMENTS, INC. Agency—<Advertising 
Engineers, Inc. . 


COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. Agency—Donahue & Coe, Inc. 

COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORP. Agency—fFuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
DAWES LABORATORIES, INC. Agency—Don Kemper Co., Inc. 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO. Agency—Duffy, McClure & Wilder, Inc. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES, DIV. OF EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Agency—The Rumrili Co., Inc. 


DOW CHEMICAL CO., THE Agency—MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. .. 
DURIRON CO., THE Agency—Odiorne Industrial Adv., Inc. 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. Agency—Fred Wittner Co. 


ENJAY CHEMICAL CO. A DIV. OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
Agency—McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


ETHYL CORP. Agency—Reach, McClinton & Co. ... 
FISHER CHEMICAL CO., INC. Agency—Sam J. Gallay Adv. . 
GATES ENGINEERING CO. Agency—John Jacobson Assoc. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORP. Agency—Edward H. 





ADVERTISING STAFF 


Atlanta 9 Michael Miller 
1375 Peachtree St., N.E. TRinty 5-0523 


Boston 16... Paul F. McPherson, 
Copley Square, COngress 2-1160 


‘Chicago 11 Alfred D. Becker, Jr., 
R. J. Claussen, 520 N. Michigan Ave., MOhawk 
4-5800 


‘Cleveland 13 .. H. J. Sweger, Jr., Duncan C. Stephens 
ee Bidg., 55 Public Square, SUperior 


McGraw-Hill 
Dallas 1 . Gordon Jones, John Grant 
901 Vaughae Bidg. 1712 Commerce St., Riverside Los 
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E. E. Schirmer, N. Murphy, 
House, 34 Dover St., England 


1D) Eiget BS SEED Son caging <a 


GERING PLASTICS DIV. STUDEBAKER-PACKARD CORP. Agency—Ried! 
& Freede, Inc, . és 


HEDWIN CORP. Agency—The Barton-Gillet Co. 

HERCULES POWDER CO. Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 

HOOKER CHEMICAL CORP. Agency—The Rumrill Co., Inc. 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL RR Agency—Geyer, Morey, Madden & Ballard, Inc. 


INTERNATIONAL FLAVORS & FRAGRANCES, INC. Agency—Oliver Beck 
man, Inc. 940s aee 


JEFFERSON CHEMICAL CO. Agency—Robinson, Gerard, McGary, Inc. 
METAL HYDRIDES, INC. Agency—Creamer-Trowbridge & Case, Inc. .... 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., DIV. OF UNION CARBIDE CORP. Agency—J. M. 
Mathes, Inc. 


NORTH AMERICAN CAR CORP. Agency—Roche, Rickerd & Cleary, Inc. 
PENNSALT CHEMICALS CORP. Agency—The Aitkin-Kynett Co., Inc 
PFIZER & CO., CHAS. Agency—MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 

PRESSED STEEL TANK CO. Agency—The Buchen Co. .. 

PRIOR CHEMICAL CORP. Agency—Robertson Martin Adv. 

RIEKE METAL PRODUCTS CORP. 

RESISTOFLEX CORP. Agency—Adams & Keyes, Inc. Adv. .... 

ROHM & HAAS CO. Agency—Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & Keen, Inc. 
SILICONES DIV. UNION CARBIDE CORP. Agency—J. M. Mathes, Inc. .. 
SPENCER CHEMICAL CO. Agency—Bruce B. Brewer & Co. 


TENNESSEE CORP. Agency—Crawford & Porter, Inc. 


TRULAND CHEMICAL CO. Agency—Ray Ellis Advertising . 2nd cover 


UNION CARBIDE CHEMICALS CO., DIV. OF UNION CARBIDE CORP. 
Agency—J. M. Mathes, Inc. 


UNION CARBIDE OLEFINS CO., DIV. OF UNION CARBIDE CORP. Agency— 
J. M. Mathes, Inc. sist ‘ 


VANDERBILT CO., R. T. Agency—Pearsall & Schael 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC & POWER CO. Agency—Cargill Wilson Adv., & 
Acree, Inc. 


VOGT MACHINE CO., HENRY Agency—Farson, Huff & Northlich, Adv. 
WELLINGTON SEARS Agency—Ellington & Co., Inc. 

WINTHROP LABORATORIES, INC. Agency—Thompson-Koch Co. 
WITCO CHEMICAL CO. Agency—Hazard Advertising Co. 


WOLF DIV., JACQUES, NOPCO CHEMICAL CO. Agency—Gray & Rogers 
Advertising ‘ ° 





it 26 J. Sweger, Jr., New York 36 .... Charles Haines, Bruce A. Johnson, 
856 Penobscot Bidg., WOodward ‘. 1793 Paul F. McPherson Charies F. " Onasch L. Charles 


Todaro, 500 Sth Ave., OXford 5-5959 


i Bas William B. Hannum, Jr., J.E.B. 
Ladouceur, 6 Penn Center Plaza, LOcust 8-4330 


Pittsburgh 22 Duncan C. Stephens, 


4 Gateway Center, EXpress 1-1314 


Houston 25 
W-724 Prudential Bidg., JAckson 6-1281 Portland 4 


255 California St., DOuglas 2-4600 





it. Louls 8 J. Claussen 
3615 Olive St., Continental Bidg., setiereon 5-4867 


Angeles 17 Robert Yocom, San Francisco 4 William C. Woolston 
7-9721 11248 West Sixth &t., HUntig 2-5450 



















PRODUCTION 





senses temperatures along the kiln 
surface. It can be bolted to any sur- 
face near the kiln, requires no travers- 
ing mechanism or special structural 
support. Temperature range: 200 to #@OH# 
1000 F. May: 

a 

Tefion Tubing: Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp.’s Micarta Division (Hamp- 
ton, S.C.) is offering a new chemical- 
resistant tubing with a Teflon inner 
lining bonded to an outer sleeve of 
Micarta laminate. It’s called HY-380 
tubing, can be used as bearings and 
bushings in addition to transfer of 
corrosive liquids. Sizes: 2 to 12 in. for 
inner diameter with wall thicknesses 
from % to 1 in. Maximum length: 2 
ft. Users must supply the Teflon lining. 

@ 

Plastic Tank: Justin Enterprises, 
Inc. (3755 Edwards Rd., Cincinnati 
9) now offers as a stock item a 1,000- 
gal. processing tank of glass-reinforced 
polyester. The resin used for the tank 
is Atlas Powder’s Atlac 382, bis- 
phenol-A polyester. The tank is trans- 
lucent, doesn’t require a level gauge. 
It is 10 ft. long, 50 in. in diameter, 
has a wall thickness of % in., weighs 
300 Ibs. Price: about $1,000. 

* 

Pneumatic Line Coupling: Daffin 
Corp.’s Fluidizer Division (Hopkins, 
Minn.) says its new coupling simplifies 
the joining of pneumatic lines includ- 
ing those on the arc of an elbow. 
Prime application: coupling sight-glass 
sections into lines. The coupling uses 
neoprene gaskets, is made of cast 
aluminum, is mounted with three cad- 
mium-plated take-up bolts. Sizes: 1% 
to 4 in. 
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* 

Thermocouple Hotbox: Research, 
Inc.’s (Box 6164, Minneapolis 24) 
new Universal TC Hotbox joins all 
types of thermocouple wire directly 
to copper within its heat sink to elimi- 
nate the need for special plugs and 
compensators for a combination of 
thermocouple types. The hotbox ac- 
commodates as many as 51 pairs of 
thermocouple wires, controls junction 
temperatures at 150 F. 

* 

Cryogenic Pump: The Cosmodyne 
Corp. (12833 Simms Ave., Hawthorne, 
Calif.) is offering a new single-cylinder, 
high-pressure cryogenic pump for low 
and medium flow. The pump delivers 
liquefied gases at pressures up to 
10,000 psi. and flows up to 4.65 gpm. 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week 
Chemical Week output index (1957=100) 124.8 , 124.7 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947=100) 109.0 108.9 
Stock price index (12 firms, Standard & Poor's) 51.01 50.77 
Steel ingot output (thousand tons) 1,582 1,582 
Electric power (million kilowatt-hours) 14,239 14,315 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thousand bbls.) 7,207 7,166 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDICATORS (1947-49—100) Latest Month °receding Month 
All commodities (other than farm and foods) 128.1 127.9 
Chemicals and allied products 110.4 110.4 
industrial chemicals 123.1 re 123.5 
Paint and paint materials 121.8 120.9 
Drugs, pharmaceuticals and cosmetics 94.3 94.3 
Fats and oils (inedible) 50.1 48.5 
Fertilizer and materials 112.2 111.9 


CHEMICAL CUSTOMERS CLOSE-UP 
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It’s NEW ... it’s UNIQUE! It’s higher in strength, 
lighter in weight, easier to handle—and provides the 
best protection that reagent acids ever had. This 
distinctive shipping case of shock-absorbing ex- 
panded polystyrene is a development of Baker & 
Adamson packaging research. It provides superla- 
tive protection in shipping and storage, and is avail- 
able only with B&A “C.P.” Acids and Ammonia. 


Enthusiastic reports from B&A “C.P.” Acid 
users, large and small, point up such features as 
protection in transit . . . compact size . . . easier 
stockroom handling . . . simplified distribution to 
scattered locations. 


When empty, these non-returnable 
polystyrene cases also offer interesting 
possibilities for use at home, in the labo- 

ratory, in many places. You'll 
be intrigued by the things you 
can do with them. 


Specify BEA “C.P.” Acids 
on your next order and get 
the all-new, foam containers 
as a bonus! 


The Finest 
in Shipping Cases 


Exclusive with the Safer! This new case cradles bottles in a form- 


. 5 a fitting polystyrene foam cushion that smothers 
Finest in “C.P.” Acids > shocks, prevents breakage. Meets the most strin- 


ee I gent ICC requirements. Case is chemical and 
weather-resistant, too—ideal for outdoor storage. 
Lighter! The polystyrene case is much lighter than 


old-style cases; weighs less than 11 lbs. with empty 
bottles. Easier to lift and move. Costs less to ship. 


Easier to Handle! Convenient finger grips, light 
weight, and cube shape make the case easy to han- 
dle. Tops and bottoms interlock for safe stacking. 


Order these B&A Reagents in the Case for Quality— 
Hydrochloric Acid, ‘‘C.P.’’, Reagent, ACS 

Nitric Acid, ‘‘C.P.’"’, Reagent, ACS 

Sulfuric Acid, ‘‘C.P."’", Reagent, ACS 

Ammonium Hydroxide, ‘‘C.P."", Reagent, ACS 

Acetic Acid, Glacial, 99.7%, Reagent, ACS 


Also: 


Hit xe| Nitric Acid, 40° Be., Technical 
GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION Acetic Acid, Glacial, U.S.P. 


hemica 4O Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. Perchloric Acid, 70%, Reagent, ACS 
Perchloric Acid, 60%, Reagent, ACS 














We performance test every pump! 


Every pump coming off the assembly line goes on a test 
stand for a performance check. Heads, capacities and horse- 
power requirements are plotted on charts similar to the one 
shown above. You can find out at any time just what to 
expect from your Durcopump. 


Durcopumps are available, standard or self-priming, with 1 UR C 0 
heads to 345 ft. and capacities to 3500 gpm. Ask your local 


Durco Engineer for advice on your specific application — 
or write for Bulletin P-4-100. 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, INC., Dayton, Ohio / Pumps «+ Valves «+ Filters * Process Equipment 
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